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WHITTIER’S NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Frederick Warren Fenkins. 


HE poet of freedom is always 
the poet of nature. The same 
heart that is stirred by the 





voice of Freedom is deeply 
appreciative of a wild, untrammeled 
nature. It is thus that the patriot 
receives his inspiration and works 
out his plans for the fulfilment of 
which he ‘‘ looks through Nature up 
to Nature’s God.’’ The apprecia- 
tion of the idea of freedom through 
its manifestation in nature is always 
evident,—-the ‘‘stirring march of 
Freedom’s band, [is] the storm song 
of the mountain pines. 

John Greenleaf Whittier is often 
termed the poet of freedom, but infin- 


” 


itely better than his anti-slavery 
poems, and of more real literary 
value are his songs of nature. Here 
he is able to put much of the sun- 
shine of his own temperament into 
his poetry—here is absolute har- 
mony between the singer and _ his 
song. It is not surprising that he 
turned often to the mountains of the 
old Granite state for his theme. The 
beauty of a wild mountain stream or 
a quiet lake was never lost on him, 
and to-day we have much of New 
Hampshire scenery made lasting in 
the poet’s song. 

The New Hampshire seacoast is 
almost wholly defined by a long 


stretch of sandy beach, with the salt 
marshes of Hampton at its southern 
extremity, through which “ the wind- 
ing Hampton river’’ finds its way to 
old ocean. It is a delightful spot 





‘“With the Boar to left and the 
Rocks to right.’’ In Whittier’s 
time it was Arcadian in its beauty 
and simplicity, ‘‘ In Hampton mead- 
ows, where mowers laid the scythes 
to the swathes of salted grass.’’ He 
loved the place, being familiar with 
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it from earliest childhood. From the Northward a green bluff broke the chain 


‘ “ Of sand-hills; southward stretched a plain 
hills of the quiet farm at East Haver- ; en ieee ee 
Of salt grass, with a river winding down, 


hill he could see the glimmer of the _— Sail-whitened, and beyond the steeples of 


ocean from Cape Ann to “ Salisbury's Thonesehesices 
ne i i 7 Whence sometimes, when the wind was light 
beach of shining sand. What a And dull the thunder of the beach, 


beautitul picture of this quiet, sea- They heard the bells of morn and night 
Swing, miles away, their silver speech 


shore retreat he gives us in the lines, Above low acarp aud tart-qrown wall 


* At'full of tide their bolder shore They saw the fort-flag rise and fall; 
Of sun-bleached sand the waters beat: And the first star to signal twilight’s hour, 
At ebb, a smooth and glistening floor The lamp fire glimmer down from the tall 
They touched with light, receding feet. lighthouse tower.”’ 





*“Salishury's beach of shining sand.” 
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The Hampton of to-day, with its 
trolley cars and cafés, its hotels and 
pavilions, its summer cottages, and 
hosts of summer people is a far dif- 
ferent spot than when Whittier loved 


to sit, “In listless quietude of mind.” 


Sull, 


* The sunlight glitters keen and bright 





Where, miles away, 
Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light 
Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes of 


sandy gray 
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but the old-time seclusion and quiet 
are forever gone ; fortunate are we in 
having such exquisite pictures of its 
early beauty. 

Probably no theme was dearer to 
the poet than the ‘‘ Mountain-born 
Merrimack,’’ in whose peaceful val- 
leys he passed so much of his life. 
He writes poem after poem to the 


} 


child of that white-crested mountain 


whose springs 
Gush forth in the shade of the cliff-eagle’s 
wings, 
Down whose slopes to the lowlands thy wild 
waters shine, 
Leaping gray walls of rock, flashing through 
the dwarf pine ; 
‘“* From that c'oud-curtaine 


1 cradle so cold and 


1 
so lone, 


From the arms of that wintry-locked mother 
of stone, 

By hills hung with forests, through vales 
wide and free, 

Thy mountain-born brightness glanced down 
to the sea!”’ 


He delights to sing of the ‘* Stream 
of my fathers,’’ or of the 


“ Type of the Northland’s strength and glory 
Pride and hope of our home and race, 
Freedom tending to rugged labor 


Tints of beauty and lines of grace 


At times his tone is that of affec- 
tionate supplication, as when he bids 


Bring us the purple of mountain sunsets, 
Shadows of clouds that rake the hills, 

The green repose of thy Plymouth meadows, 
The gleam and ripple of Campton rills.”’ 
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But the beautiful references to this 
river, the river of his home, as he 
calls it, are scattered throughout his 
poetry, showing his deep love for 
‘“‘the stream of the mountains.’’ 
How aptly he explains this love for 


rr 


the beauties which relate to his 
childhood, 


‘ The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest; and the streams 
most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank 
Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank.’’ 
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The Merrimack is 
stream with which he was familiar.- 
he knew the sources of his beautiful 
river, was familiar with, 

“ The winding ways of Pemigewasset 

And Winnipesaukee’s hundred isles.” 

We follow him 


from rough Cx 
sbake 
Their pine-cones in Umbagog Lake,”’ 


s whose thick woods 


we drink in the beauties of a wild 
nature as we gaze across the water 
‘‘from Sunapee’s shore of 


How delightful it is to track 


rock.’’ 


* The winding Pemigewasset, overhung 
By beechen 
rocks.”’ 


shadows, whitening down its 
And then what a feast for the tired, 
footsore, and hungry woodsman, 


‘ Steaks of the brown bear fat and large 
From the rocky slopes of the Kearsarge ; 
Delicate trout from Babboosuck brook, 
And salmon speared in the Contoocook ; 


not the only 


‘ Squirrels which fed where nuts fell thick 
In the gravelly bed of the Otternic ; 
And small wild hens in reed-snares caught 
From the banks of Sondagardee brought; 


‘ Pike and perch from the Suncook taken, 
Nuts from the trees of the Black Hills shaken, 
Cranberries picked in the Squamscot bog, 
And grapes from the vines of Piscataquog.”’ 


Such lines as these can be the re- 
sult only of a close companionship 


with nature. 
picture 


What a gem is the 
the Whittier 
Lake Asquam in the 
clutches of a storm when 


which poet 


gives us of 


a strong blast beat 
the long 
and woke 


Down valley’s murmuring pines, 

The noon-dream of the sleeping lake, and 
broke 

Its smooth, steel 
feet.”’ 


mirror at the mountains’ 
Perhaps the finest lake pictures of 
are the little artistic sketches of 
We 


all 


Lake Winnipesaukee. see it 
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under the warm sunshine of noon 
touched by 
Whit mids, whose shadows haunt the 
eep 
Light mists, whose soft embr keep 
The on the hills asleep 
or we watch 
The sunset, with its bars of purple cloud 
Like a new heaven, shine 1 f n the 
lake 


Of Winnipesaukee. 


And 


Beneath lake, 


then at evening when, 


} 


wood, and peopled vale, 


Hushed by that presence grand and grave, 

Are silent, save the cricket’s wail, 

And low response of leaf and wave,”’ 
lines comparable in many ways to 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.’’ 

In all her varied moods Whittier 
loved Nature with that love and deep 


appreciation which 


resulted in its 
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beautiful 
truth 


portrayal. With what 


he 





sang, 


“*T read each misty mountain sign, 
I know the voice of wave and pine, 
And I am yours, and ye are mine.”’ 


In the last stanza of his poem, 


eR IR: 
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oting: Sepueder’ 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

‘‘Lake Winnipesaukee,’’ he 

puts into four beautiful lines 

two lessons which he learned 

from nature, 

“Lake of the Northland! keep thy 
dower 


Of beauty still, and while above 


Thy solemn mountains speak of 
power, 


Be thou the mirror of God’s love 
Whittier's 
tures are 


mountain pic- 
the most 
beautiful in his nature book, 


the colorings most rare and 


among 


showing those exquisite 
which are the 
thumb-marks of the artist. I 
believe that in their rugged 


touches, 


strength and simple grandeur 
he drew many of the lessons, 
whose teachings were reflected in his 
noble character. The influence of the 
mountains has always resulted in the 
creation of a love for freedom, a true 
sense of honesty, and a deep, reli- 
gious thought, oftentimes simple but 
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always sufficient. 

the qualities that 
Whittier, 
these great truths from nature or not 


These are among 
the 
learned 


made man 


and whether he 


he certainly lived in close commu- 
nion with the hills and mountains of 


old New Hampshire. He 
had seen the moon 
Rising behind U mbagog’s eastern pines 


Like a great Indian campfire 








vara 
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‘Had heard 


, 
cloud 


above us, like a voice in the 

The horn of Fabyan sounding ; and atop 

Of old Agioochook had seen the mountains 

Piled to the northward, shagged with wood, 
and thick 

As meadow mole-hills,—the far sea of Casco, 

A white gleam on the horizon of the east 


Fair lakes, embosomed in the woods and 
hills 
Moosehillock’s mountain range, and Kear 
Sarge 
Lifting his granite forehead to the sun!”’ 
pa 
4 
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He had looked 


from Conway on the mountains piled 
Heavily against the horizon of the north, 
Like summer thunder-clouds.”’ 


Again we stand with him on the 
‘“‘cold pinnacle’’ of old Mount 
Washington, or, at twilight, by the 
‘* Lake of the Hills’’ as 
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“The loose rock’s fall, the steps of browsing 
deer, 
The clouds that shattered on yon slide-worn 
walls 
And splintered on the rocks their spears of 
rain 
Have set in play a thousand waterfalls, 
Making the dusk and silence of the woods 
Glad with the laughter of the chasing floods, 
And 


luminous with blown spray and silver 


gleams 





““ The shadows round the inland sea 
Are deepening into night; 

Slow up the slopes of Ossipee 
They chase the lessening light.’’ 


In ‘‘ Monadnock from Wachuset,’’ 
the poet becomes the painter in very 
truth, 

‘* First a lake 

Tinted with sunset; next the wavy lines 

Of far receding hills > and yet more far, 

Monadnock lifting from his night of pines 

His rosy forehead to the evening star.”’ 


Another exquisite picture in 
‘‘Franconia from the Pemigewas- 
set,’ shows his fine appreciation 
and perception of the very heart- 


beats of nature, 





While, in the vales below, the dry-lipped 
streams 
meadow-lands 


Sing to the freshened 


again.’’ 
To Whittier ‘‘ wooded Cardigan,’’ 
‘* the 


range,’’ 


rough pine-bearded Asquam 


‘‘Ammonoosuc’s mountain 
pass,’’ ‘‘old Katahdin’'s pine trees’’ 
intimate friends,—what a 


rare touch of life in 


were as 


‘One moment, as if challenging the storm, 
Chocorua’s tall, 
looked 


shadow fell, 


defiant sentinel 


from his watch-tower; then the 


And the wild rain-drift blotted out his form 


Such are a few selections taken at 


random from the nature songs of 
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Whittier’s New Hampshire. They vision, compelling us to see them in 
are the rare, sweet melodies of aman all their beautiful coloring, and to 
whose life was spent in close fellow- hear them in songs that will last as 
ship with the beauties that he loved long as the themes of which he sung. 


so well. New Hampshire cannot ‘ ‘The harp at Nature’s advent strung 


claim him by birth, but he is her Has never ceased to play; 


; . The song the stars of morning s 
son by adoption and love. +d aaapeeeinnig shikai 
? Has never died away. 
Touched by a light that hath no name “ And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
A glory never sung, By all things near and far; 


] - 1 ; 11 or 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall The ocean looketh up to heaven, 


Are God's great pictures hung And mirrors every star. 


The great, noble-hearted Whittier ‘‘ So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
: . ae With which her years began, 
has brought these pictures within rseetansigr i pialeais'g 
S : And all her signs and voices shame 
the range of our less comprehensive The prayerless heart of man.’ 


NoTe.—The majority of the illustrations for this article are from photographs by John A 
Glassey of Exeter, through whose patience and skill many views have been obtained that would 
otherwise have been unobtainable F. W. j- 


VACATION. 
By G. K. Pattee. 


New Hampshire’s hills are blithe and green to-day. 
Her lakes with silver ripples all bedight 

Reflect fair pictures rich and soft and gay, 
And hazy clouds diffuse the morning light. 


The forest dim, whose somber shadows flow 

Like hallowed thoughts of years long since passed by, 
Grows young to-day and wears a crown of glow, 

And sings the hills a joyous lullaby. 


The whispering wind blows gently from the west, 
And cools the fevered wrinkles on my brow,— 

A mother’s kiss which soothes her child to rest, 
And calms the heart that throbs with longings now. 


The fragrance of the woods, the fields, the flowers, 
Wells up in perfume filled with languid dreams. 

The leaves of summer whisper from their bowers, 
And vanish down the autumn’s lotus streams. 


Yes, New Hampshire's peaks are old, old friends, 
They greet me with a welcome hale and true. 

I hear their voices, feel their charm which lends 
A love of nature years cannot subdue. 
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ah ire O a traveler in 
search of things 
historic, or to a 
lover of nature, 
a drive, from 
Amherst village 
along the high- 
way leading to 
Bedford, is full of 
interest. We have 
careful directions given us at the 
hotel, and are told that it is five 
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miles to the early home of Horace 
Greeley. 

As we drive along and study the 
surrounding landscape, we do not 
wonder that the country has _ pro- 
duced so many men of rugged perse- 
verance and indomitable will. The 
illustrious name of Horace Greeley 
stands out a product of New Hamp- 
shire soil. 

Half way up a long hill, on a shelf 
of rock, close to the highway, stands 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF HORACE GREELEY. 


the low weather-beaten house where 
the founder of the New York 777bune 
first saw the light of day. Guiltless 
of paint, storms and sunshine have 
combined with the hand of time to 
blacken its walls until it seems in 
perfect harmony with the rocks and 
boulders everywhere around it. As 
we looked down upon the restful 
view of the surrounding country 
stretching out below us, we could, in 
imagination, see the country lad toil- 
ing up the dusty roadway or climb- 
ing the stone wall bounding it on one 
side. 

New Hampshire has no hillside too 
steep for cultivation, and so a decay- 
ing orchard is still seen at the back 
of the house. In front fine old elms 
and butternuts throw their shadows 
across the roof and the wide old 
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chimney. Roses still cluster around 
the stone doorstep, reminding us of 
the hands that planted them in the 
shadowy past. 

Stepping inside we look upon the 
smoky beams in the old-fashioned 
kitchen and gaze into the roomy fire- 
place by the light of whose blaz- 
ing pine knots the youthful Horace 
studied in the long winter evenings 
and laid the foundation of his future 
success. Work was the hatchet that 
cleared the pathway and the lever by 
which he raised himself to the height 
of his lofty ambitions. 


As we bade farewell to the humble 
home on the rocky hillside we real- 
ized, as never before, how obstacles 
can be overcome, and what can be 
accomplished by unswerving purpose 
and indomitable will. 








MY KINDRED. 
By Eva S. Blake. 


I own a kinship with the sky, 
And earth, and air, and sea; 
The mountain ranges are my friends, 
The lakes are dear to me, 
And near to me by nature’s ties 
Are stars and moon and sun ; 
These are not ‘‘ poor,’’ my relatives, 
But millionaires each one! 


The earth is friendly, Mother Earth, 
And her I dearly love ; 
I love those shining sisters too, 
The stars that gleam above ; 
While powerful ministers have I 
In water, air, and light ; 
Oh, ne’er had king at his command 
Such glory or such might. 


All things on earth are like to me, 
For child of earth am I. 

There ’s nothing truly foreign in 
A life beneath our sky. 


So when some woodland friend I meet, 


If it be shy or wild, 
I say, ‘‘I would not hurt you dear, 
You are my mother’s child.”’ 


The trees are near and dear as well 
As all the flowers that grow ; 

I sometimes think they understand 
Because I love them so. 

And I can claim relationship 
With even such as they, 


Who show us birth, and life, and growth, 


All in their own sweet way. 


I feel myself a part of all 
The universal life, 
And catch a gleam of harmony 


Beneath the seeming strife, 
A principle that governs all, 
A grand and changeless plan, 
Whose wondrous beauty has begun 
To reach the mind of man. 
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RAMBLES OF 


By C.C. 


RAMBLE XL. 
A SOMBER DAY. 


T is morning. The sky is clear. 

The air is gentle. There isa 

prospect of light and mildness 

till night. There is no tore- 

boding of danger or alarm. Yet 

there is a suggestion of sadness in 

everything. As we go out for a 

ramble, we find’ our thoughts brood- 
ing in a mantle of somberness. 

Man is a creature of moods. The 
varying phases of human conscious- 
ness compose a prominent part of 
life’s experience. Yet the experi- 
mental life of moods is an essential 
element of man’s success. The 
greatest genius in the world is the 
one who takes the wisest cognizance 
of his moods. The discoverer, the 
inventor, the artist, the poet, and 
the orator are all not only subject 
to moods, but they make their moods 
serve them to the accomplishment 
of ends that are triumphant in the 
world's acknowledgment and honor. 
The wise have peace with their 
moods, though they may betimes 
savor of deep depression. 

It is now autumn in progressive 
intenser phase, though the desolation 
of the year is yet far from being a 
culmination. There was a_ heavy 
frost overspreading all the earth this 
early dawn. It was the first general 
frost of the season. There was a 
suggestion of frozen ground in spots, 
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and thin ice formed in places. The 
frosty aspect of the first hour of the 
day is followed by the drooping of 
the ferns that attests the incipient 
destruction of cold that is so soon to 
blight all the vernal beauty of the 
landscape, except that which in a 
limited yet happy degree resides in 
the evergreen products of the field 
and forest. There is a suggestion of 
culminating desolation in the par- 
tially harvested crops of the indus- 
trious farmer, who is making dili- 
gent preparation for the inevitable 
Where the 
stately, tasseled corn a few weeks 
ago thrived in serried and beauti- 
fully waving ranks are now only 
ghostly lines of harshly whispering 
dead plants or, perchance, only un- 
sightly bundles of the once graceful 
maize gathered for future transporta- 
tion to the barn. The once luxu- 
riant potato fields are now scenes of 
the ragged results of recent excava- 
tion of the edible tubers. The or- 
chards are being plucked of their 
winter stores of hardy fruit, which is 
rapidly being prepared for transpor- 
tation to the storehouse and market. 
Nor is only man occupied with the 
provisions expectant of the hun- 
gry winter. The prudent squirrel is 
abroad and apprehensive. A nut or 
an acorn falls, and the provident and 
sprightly quadruped seizes and bears 
it to his den in the tree or in the 
ground. Just now a tiny and busy 


and pressing necessity. 
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chipmunk creeps along the roadside 
wall, his extended chops indicating 
his unmistakable mission and errand. 
He is on the stealthy way from the 
farmer’s cornfield and is taking home 
a few precious kernels for his future 
gustatory and nutritive reliance when 
the cold and snow will house him 
for a prolonged and inactive period 
of dependence upon his previously 
accumulated stores of food. Then 
while we ramble and reflect upon 
the zsthetically somber scenes of the 
universal harvest, a sad sound sa- 
lutes ourear. It is the report of the 
hunter's gun that testifies of the 
deadly harvest that brings woe and 
death to so many of the graceful 
and beautiful animal residents of our 
local wilds. 

One of the reflective aspects of na- 
ture at this time is afforded by an 
impression of absence that cannot be 
resisted. The person accustomed to 
contemplate the different scenes of 
our local geographical life, as they 
exist at difierent seasons of the year, 
cannot now fail to miss accustomed 
forms of animal life of the thriving 
summer. There is a deserted condi- 
tion of the earth and air that is ap- 
parent. The progressive destruction 
of insect life is making silence where 
was recently oft continuous humming 
and chirping. The burrowing wood- 
chuck has gone to bed for the win- 
ter and no longer greets us upon our 
walks. The air, which was recently 
so full of birds and so vocal with 
their songs, is comparatively still. 
Just now a bluebird flitted by and 
sung a few soft notes that seemed 
only to say farewell, and then a crow 
cawed and apparently uttered but a 
hoarse good-by. Migratory birds 
have been flocking and departing 


till now only a few are left to greet 
our sight and salute our ear in any 
reflective phase. 

Yet there is a cause of compensa- 
ting cheeriness on this somber morn- 
ing. As we stroll this way and that, 
we are constantly reminded of the 
steadily increasing brightness of the 
gradually dying leaves of the orchard 
and wildwood. But there is a sign 
of happiness better than that of the 
autumn leaves. By the side of one 
winding path, the modest and beauti- 
ful blue frost-flower, or wild aster, 
blooms with a smile that seems like 
a promise of a joy that will outlast 
all the ravages of time. The year 
wears the emblems of hope as well as 
a symbol of despair, and haply the 
contemplative mind, dwelling on the 
aspects of the waning time, notes the 
dying leaf and the living blossom 
and resists the swell of its accumula- 
ting flood of sorrow. 


RAMBLE XLI. 
THE PRIDE OF AUTUMN. 

As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
our emotions are stirred to a peculiar 
fervor. This is an experience we 
have for some time anticipated. In 
the present realization of an intensity 
of feeling, we must be excused for a 
corresponding vividness of expres- 
sion. Heart and language are some- 
what natural companions in the high- 
way of this checkered life. 

Not since last spring, when the 
landscape was decked with apple- 
blossoms, have we felt such an es- 
thetic fervor in viewing the works of 
nature. The month of June was a 
kind of source of continuous joy, but 
its delights were both deliberative and 
controlled. Now, on these October 
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days, an exuberance of beauty of the 
wide world prompts the most sudden 
and emphatic outbursts of gratifica- 
tion and praise. We look forward 
and behind, we turn to the right or 
to the left, and an apparently limit- 
less richness and radiance of beauty 
greets our eye. Now indeed is the 
pride of autumn. Once having seen 
it, the realization seems to demand a 
gift of description that partakes of all 
the facilities implied in the existence 
of the imagination. 

The leaves are dying. They are 
dying in an exultation of beauty. 
Everywhere the deciduous leaves of 
the orchard and wildwood are as- 
suming the most lovely tints of gold, 
crimson, purple, and brown. _ Inter- 
spersed with the evergreen verdure 
that outlasts the cold and frost of 
both autumn and winter, the irride- 
scent hues of the dying leaves afford 
a variegation of beauty that gives a 
pleasure that borders upon a delight- 
ful enchantment. There is beauty 
of the distance. We stand on the 
summit of Mt. Putney, and the eye 
peers far into the soft luxuriance of 
the scene, which is bounded only by 
the circling horizon. There is a 
beauty of nearness. We stroll into 
a small, secluded glen, and there the 
eve meets only the evidence of the 
limitless prevalence of natural, visual 
charms. There is more yet to be 
told of the present triumph of na- 
ture’s artistic skill. The still surface 
of the river and lake, like a polished 
mirror of exceptional clearness, re- 
flects all the richness of color dis- 
played upon their banks and shores. 
Then, at morn or at eve, when the 
earth and sky respond to each other 
in the assertion of their rarest gifts of 
light and color, the mirrored gleam 
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and glints upon the surface of the 
still waters present a grandeur of 
polychromatic effects that transcend 
the ordinary appearance of the world 
and suggest the glories of a super- 
mundane sphere. 

We need not attempt a prolonged 
description of the pride of autumn as 
it now exists. Those who have seen 
it with the eye of art, as well as that 
of sense, know it sufficiently already. 
We leave description and fall into 
reflection. We ramble on our way, 
and as the tints of distributive nat- 
ural beauty everywhere greet us, 
we indulge a thoughtful speculation. 
We ponder on the theory of nature’s 
artistic utilities. From zsthetic we 
turn to scientific contemplation. 
Such is a privilege of analytic minds. 
Beauty captivates us, and then rea- 
son tries to explain it. Fact loves 
to supplement fancy. The bloom of 
the garden, field, orchard, and for- 
est is often superlatively rich in its 
assertion of beauty, but its economy 
is not too obscure for the scientific 
analogist. The hue attracts the fer- 
tilizing bee, and perhaps is instru- 
mental in the practical modification 
of the sun's light in the interest of 
vegetable productive energy. In the 
presence of the bloom of spring and 
summer, we think and conceive ideas 
of the prudential scheme of nature. 
We revolve the quasi-bloom of au- 
tumn, and are rewarded only with 
our studied contemplations. 

Is there a scientific use in this ex- 
hibition of the pride of autumn? If 
there is, we cannot define it. The 
leaves die in a romance of beauty 
and give us no reason that is the 
result of direct scientific testimony. 
For a reason, we are constrained to 
turn to the ideal conception of our 
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imagination. When we ask why the 
leaves die so beautifully, we are re- 
minded that the world for ages has 
been explaining why men die so 
often with murmurs of delight upon 
their lips. There is something inex- 
pressibly comforting in the thought 
that nature is so considerate of our 
tenderness of heart as not to allow 
the summer to wane except in the 
suggestion of a gleam of promise of 
the rewards that are to compensate 
all the contemplative sorrows of the 
dying season. Here we enter upon 
a province of truth that is better felt 
than known. No person of cesthetic 
reflection, in the presence of the 
pride of autumn, will dispute our 
assertion. How many throbs of sad- 
ness at the waning aspect of the dy- 
ing year have been mitigated and 
assuaged by the aspect of the au- 
tumn leaves that seem every season 
to tend to supplant fear by hope, 
grief by joy, and tears by smiles! 
Truly at times it would appear as if 
the dull, material world were not 
altogether devoid of sympathy for 
the inevitable somber phases of the 
human heart and mind. 

Our ramble seeks the end. We 
turn homeward. As we_ saunter 
along, the soft air seems to bear a 
sweetness like the rapture of a bliss- 
ful dream. 


RAMBLE XLII. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED STORM. 


This is a stormy day. It is one of 
several stormy days. In order to 
secure the outdoor recreation so 
necessary to a person of sedentary 
habits, we go out in the storm. Our 
observation discovers that many oth- 
ers are out of doors to-day. Ina 


prolonged storm, the exigences of 
business require outdoor activity in 
spite of the weather. 

Since this storm began, we have 
heard one of our older local residents 
say that this is an ‘' old-fashioned ’’ 
storm. People sometimes discuss 
subjects of which they know little 
or nothing. Our own present case 
affords an instance. We frankly ad- 
mit that we do not know what an 
“old-fashioned” storm is. The words 
and phrases of a rural community 
often crystallize in permanent forms 
of obscure meaning, if indeed they 
have any technical force whatever. 
Since our earliest recollections we 
have heard people speak of ‘‘ old- 
fashioned ’’ storms, but the exact 
import of the qualifying adjective in 
this case is a mystery. 

Still we cannot deny that the 
suggestion of an ‘“‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
storm conveys by inference a_ cer- 
tain, though somewhat indistinct, 
idea to our mind. There are indi- 
rect methods by which the mind ar- 
rives at conclusions of greater or less 
exactness, even in the absence of 
any direct definition of terms. In 
reflecting upon the subject, we can- 
not escape a kind of conception that 
‘‘old-fashioned’’ storms in this re- 
gion are more likely to occur in au- 
tumn. We have a faint idea that we 
have heard of “old-fashioned ” storms 
in winter. It may be that they are 
liable to happen at every season of 
the year. In any assumed case, an 
‘*old-fashioned’’ storm is to us an 
inferentially dark, gloomy, and pro- 


longed occurrence of stormy weather. 

If we consult history, we find that 
the existence of civilized society in 
New Hampshire is a relatively recent 
fact. Old times in this region ex- 
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tend in reality only a short distance 
into the historic past. Only a few 
generations ago, civilized settlements 
in this state were and 
There was Itttle comfort and 
much exposure to the elements. In 
the recent, 


the occurrence of a prolonged storm, 


new, crude, 


weak. 
local, ‘‘old’’ times, on 


there must have been much individ- 
ual, domestic, and social inconven- 
ience among the civilized inhabitants 
struggling for a home in a real or 
comparative wilderness. In the more 
inclement season, such a storm could 
hardly fail to incur considerable ab- 
solute privation and suffering. It is 
no wonder then if the earliest civil- 
ized inhabitants of this region be- 
came somewhat dolefully impressed 
by the experiences of the prolonged 
that over 
this portion of our common country. 


storms sometimes sweep 
It is not strange if, in later years of 
better domestic and civil accommo- 
dations, the older residents rehearsed 
to younger listeners the once doleful 
experiences encountered in the exist- 
ence of a prolonged, severe, stormy 
period. Young ears will listen earn- 
estly, and young hearts will throb 
ardently, when old lips recite the ad- 
ventures and perils of by-gone times. 
The 


minds by the intensely captivating 


impressions created in plastic 


recitals of the exciting experiences 
of other days by the aged will not 
only become permanently fixed in 
the memory, but they will also in- 
duce forms of speech that will last 
till those who gave them origin have 
long disappeared below the western 
social horizon. Out of this indirect 
reflection 
idea of an 


historic we construct an 


‘* old-fashioned ’’ storm. 
There is a combination of aspects 
of a storm in 


prolonged autumn 
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that suggests gloomy and foreboding 
thoughts. It occurs when the mind 
is busy with the contemplation of the 
decadence of the charms of summer. 
Then such a storm is a potential 
agent in further devastating the 
nature. It dulls 
the leaf, casts both leaf and fruit to 
the earth, makes the landscape more 
naked, and drenches the earth till it 
wears an aspect of watery desolation. 
More than this, vegetation no longer 
aspires in growth, refusing to absorb 
water from the soil, and the accumu- 
lation of hasty rain-drops fills the 
streams to overflowing till they rush 
seaward with clamorous voices, bear- 
ing on their breasts the fallen débris 
At last the 
air is chill, and the wind moans with 


eesthetic face of 


of the summer’s beauty. 


a tone that foretells all the dreariness 
and doom of the inhospitable winter 
that is so near at hand. 

We do not desire to encourage 
too much gloominess of reflection in 


sé 


the presence of an ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ 


storm. Thus far we have spoken as 
one who would fain explain a mys- 
tery. We in closing pass to a new 
view of thought. and 
privately we often find pleasure in 


a storm. 


Personally 


There is something invit- 
This 
fact is particularly evident in the sea- 


ing in its tumultuous career. 


son that favors rambling out of doors. 
We remember how in boyhood we 
experienced a peculiar delight in 
facing the storm, being warmly clad 
and observant of the varying and 
captivating phases of the passing me- 
teor. Then, as we returned to the 
fireside and listened to the voice 
of the outdoors, there was 
a charm in our reflections that only 
those of temperamentally «esthetic 
nature know. 


storm 


Lastly, when we re- 
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tired for the night, and listened to 
the rain on the roof and the wind 
around the walls, it seemed as if the 
ear derived music than which the 
world knew no sweeter. We are 
happy to-day in the enjoyment of 
the gladness of even the storm. 


RAMBLE XLIII. 

THE DISCLOSURES OF AUTUMN. 

One of the great charms of sum- 
mer resides in its luxuriance. In 
this remark we imply an aspect of 
the vegetable world. The abundance 
of leaf and bloom in the summer sea- 
son is a special source of its pride. 
This is peculiarly true of the leaves 
of the orchard and forest, affording 
as they do the cool, shady retreats 
which are the comfort of both man 
and beast. There is a blessing in 
the foliage of summer, but how much 
it conceals from view! An aspect of 
autumn awakens this thought as we 
go out for a ramble to-day. 

The leaves are falling. They be- 
gan to fall soon after they began to 
attire themselves in their beautiful 
and brilliant autumn dresses. Be- 
cause the appearance of the hues of 
the autumnal foliage is the earnest 
of progressive decay, the leaves have 
been falling with increasing fre- 
quency for a week or two past. The 
storm of last week, by its wet, cold, 
and violence, hastened materially the 
death and descent of the leaves. The 
influence of the storm was seen in 
the increased open spaces among the 
branches of shrubs and trees as soon 
as it was over. These open spaces, 
affording vistas to sight, have been 
increasing and enlarging since the 
storm ceased to be. 

Among the leaves there are some 


that seem destined by nature to fall 
first. In our ramble to-day, we no- 
tice that the ash trees by our path 
are totally bare. The wild cherries 
by the roadside are only in a little 
better condition. Some of the thrifty 
young maples by the way are bare 
or rapidly becoming so. A wander- 
ing, wild grapevine has lost all its 
leaves. Most of the trees of the or- 
chard and forest still retain sufficient 
autumn foliage to give the landscape 
a lingering charm to the eye, but 
the «esthetic glory of the season is 
rapidly disappearing. The truth in 
respect to the leaves of the trees is 
also that of the diminutive shrubs 
that are being one after another de- 
nuded. 

The leaves are a source of comfort 
in more senses than one. They pro- 
tect animal life from both extreme 
heat and the vigilance of enemies. 
The protective function of the leaves 
is more apparent to us when they 
fall and disclose the objects they till 
recently have screened from view. 
As we strolled out of doors to-day, we 
noticed on a tree near our door the 
presence of an empty nest of the 
oriole, or golden robin, attached to 
a pendent twig of the bough of a 
supple branch. What a sudden rev- 
elation is this! We may have been 
occasionally aware during the pro- 
gress of the summer that an oriole 
perched upon this tree, but the ex- 
istence of the nest, its eggs, its grow- 
ing brood, and its fledged occupants 
was a fact of which we entertained 
the blankest ignorance. How dis- 
creet the parent orioles have been 
the past summer! They selected a 
home in close proximity to that of 
man to avoid the approach of pre- 
daceous birds; they maintained pro- 
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gressive silence, suppressing the joy 
that craved to loose itself in a gush 
of song, to escape the encroachment 
of human beings. Here have been 
life, industry, and success in the 
career of birds, and we have been 
unconscious of almost the whole, 
never dreaming what a history the 
falling leaves of autumn would re- 
flectively detail to our mind. 

We pass down the highway to the 
east and discover a similar but more 
surprising fact. This time it is an 
empty bird's nest, but the location of 
it is so remarkable as to be almost 
startling. On a shrub by the side 
of the path is a tiny and delicate 
basket. This little receptacle is as 
graceful as it is small. During the 
summer it has been the residence of 
a household of tiny and sprightly 
yellowbirds, whose bright yellow 
bodies, contrasted with their very 
dark wings, always make them ob- 
jects of admiration whenever and 
wherever they are seen in the ma- 
turity of their plumage. During the 
past summer we have now and then 
noticed the twittering and undula- 
ting flight of a yellowbird as we 
have been going or coming here and 
there, but the idea that we were 
daily passing within a few feet of a 
yellowbird’s nest never once entered 
our mind. How many a time last 
summer we might have reached and 
laid our hand upon this nest, as we 
were passing this way, but we knew 
not its existence even! How many 
times a silent, sitting bird has peered 
at us from the leaves as we went by, 
and we knew not the bright eyes 
that were watching us. Verily, there 
is a prudence in birds that were a 
credit to even man himself. 

The leaves are falling. The dis- 
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closures of autumn are multiplying. 
On this tree by the highway is a 
chippy’s nest; on yonder tree in the 
orchard is a robin’s; a little farther 
on is the nest of a kingbird on a 
ragged bough; and all these nests 
have been unknown to us till now. 
Were we a small boy, doubtless we 
should have gone nest-hunting the 
past summer and located some or 
all of these homes of the feathered 
denizens of the air, for it is the coun- 
try boy’s delight to know where 
the birds make their nests, but, as a 
man who is not an ornithologist, we 
have trusted to luck for such knowl- 
edge. Still we cannot help reflect- 
ing on the pleasure it would have 
given us to have realized what capti- 
vating facts of bird-life were taking 
place so near us. The disclosures of 
autumn are like the disclosures of 
death. When the inevitable change 
takes away a friend, it often reveals 
the worth of which we had no knowl- 
edge till the veil of sense was torn 
from our eyes. 


RAMBLE XLIV. 

THE TIME OF RETROSPECTION. 

In the course of these rambles of 
the rolling year, we have given evi- 
dence of the passive nature of the 
esthetic mind. There is a quality 
in reflective life that depends upon 
its environment for the manifestation 
of its special activity. Herein we 
have a suggestion of the difference 
existing between practical and ideal 
life. It is the province of practical 
life to exhibit a kind of independence 
of its circumstances, while it is na- 
ture of ideal existence to wait up- 
on the complacency of its surround- 
ings. 
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In the spring of the year, it seems 
to be a common experience of human 
beings to indulge pleasant anticipa- 
tion. Personally, we feel the antici- 
pative mood as soon as the year 
passes the winter solstice in Decem 
ber. This is true because the knowl- 
edge of a daily increase of the sun's 
light affords us a cheerful, reflective 
goal to which we can constantly look 
forward. There is something in the 
prospect of a triumph of light over 
darkness, of warmth over cold, and 
of summer over winter, that, in any 
stage of the implied progressive sea- 
son from solstice to solstice, makes the 
world’s zesthetic minds move in a state 
of gratified expectancy. The year, 
however, illustrates the phenomenon 
of actual and contemplative reveries. 
When the autumn comes, and the 
light declines, the cold increases, and 
the beauty of the landscape fades, 
the «esthetic mind reacts upon itself 
and indulges the reflective frames 
that correspond to the aspect of the 
surrounding world of nature. Asa 
proof of this assertion, we cite the 
sadder lines of the autumnal poet, 
who, perchance, reveals a disposition 
to look back upon the privileges and 
delights that are fast waning before 
the eyes of him who, in spite of 
any practical resolution he possesses, 
grieves to witness the unavoidable 
change. 

We find ourself in a retrospective 
mood as we go out for a ramble to- 
day, and hence the introductory re- 
marks we have indulged. We find 
it impossible to suppress the implied 
reversed tendency of our thoughts. 
In whatever direction we turn, we 
find the evidences of the decline of 
atmospheric clemency and the decay 
of mundane beauty that distinctively 
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mark the summer season. It is 
hardly necessary to assert that our 
contemplations are tinged with sad- 
ness at this time, though we venture 
a limited analysis of the incentive to 
our predominant retrospection. 

We are inclined to think that hu- 
man nature is often too intense in its 
ideal manifestations. It seems to us 
that man often anticipates too much 
and hence in the course of time ap- 
prehends in corresponding measure. 
In the spring of hope, human nature 
assures itself of so much that the 
autumn of its despair is more intense 
than be. We 
think in this way because we are 


it otherwise would 
reminded of the expectations we in- 
dulged last winter as we contem- 
plated the advent of summer. Our 
mind was full of the anticipative 
privileges of the coming open sea- 
son and, when the first rays of spring 
broke from the south, we hastened 
out into the fields and woods to catch 
the earliest breath of inspiration from 
the renewing charms of the land- 
scape. It is not too much to say 
that then there was a fervor of im- 
patience in our heart for the fuller 
realization of vernal warmth of the 
returning springtime, while we prom- 
ised ourself abundance of profitable 
enjoyment of the rejuvenated outer 
world, when the wider opportunity 
should be manifested. We singled 
out the walks and retreats that 
would afford us both repeated and 
prolonged communions of soul with 
the cesthetically thrilling scenes of 
beneficent summer. But did we real- 


ize all that we anticipated? We are 


compelled to give a negative answer 
to this question. 

There is a spot where our antici- 
pations fondly clung in the early 
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spring. It is a rural resort by a 
wall on a slope at the edge of a 
wood, and where the eye roams over 
a wide expanse of inviting eastern- 
landscape. A horizontal projection 
of a stone in the wall, upon which 
we have often sat and indulged the 
fancies of poetry, has for a long time 


sé 


been an imaginative ‘‘ muse’s seat.’’ 
Last winter this resort was the sub- 
ject of many fond expectations, and 
in the earliest spring our visits to it 
were not without their rewards of 
rhythmic fervor, which found ex- 
pression in elaborated, written verse. 
It were impossible for us to attempt 
a description of the amount of pleas- 
ure we contemplated in the privil- 
eges of the ‘‘muse’s seat’’ ere the 
summer passed away. Yet to-day 
we are principally reminded of the 
neglect with which the cherished 
spot has been regarded during the 
glowing, beauteous summer. As we 
now visit the location, we find the 
verdure of the place faded, its pleas- 
ant shades ruined, and its chill air 
forbidding, and, while we listen to 
the rustle of the dead leaves, we re- 
flect with a kind of surprise that so 
many of our past summer hours 
which might have been spent here 
happily were devoted to mental exer- 
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cises in a far less inviting and en- 
couraging place within the walls of 
our humble dwelling. In such a 
case as this it is but natural that 
the csthetic heart should heave a 
sigh. 

Among the environs of our home, 
on the eastern slope of old Putney’s 
hill, are heights, depths, vistas, and 
nooks. There are rocks and streams. 
There are the cesthetic resorts where 
all the imaginative delights of life’s 
chaste reflections are every summer 
invited to flow in their purest fervors. 
We are happy to be able to say that, 
during the past warm season, we 
have not failed entirely of the aids 
to profitable enjoyment that these en- 
dowments of the earth have afforded. 
Yet on our ramble to-day, noting the 
decay of autumn and listening to the 
whisper of death that creeps over the 
scene of rapidly culminating desola- 
tion, we look back and reflect with 
sadness upon the apparently self- 
imposed privations of the recent 
summer-time. 

This is the time of retrospection, 
but it need not be that of self-con- 
demnation. The practical considera- 
tions of this world are always facts 
that rob us of our ideal privileges in 
spite of our plans. 








COLD SPRING ON THE BELLAMY, DOVER, N. H. 


By Arthur W. Hall. 


Perchance there are among the haunts of men 
Spots that for beauty far can this excel ; 
Places world-hallowed by the tongue and pen 

Of seer and poet who can nobly tell 
The glint and murmur of the running stream, 
The sway and motion of the forest tree, 
Enchanted are such strains, but give to me 
The gentle river that I love so well. 


By its green bank on drowsy summer’s day 

Find I in unison, content and peace. 
Forgetful of the city’s false display 

Here do I feel the source of soul-release 
As dear to me as when but still a boy 

I knew not yet my manhood’s rough alloy. 


THE DESERTED FARM. 
A PLEA FOR THE NEW HAMPSHIRE WOODS. 
By Charles Clinton Fones 


A long, lone stretching of shadeless road, 
A bush-grown meadow and staggering fence, 
A shelving bank where the red sand glowed, 
Making the sun’s heat more intense— 
And just as I topped a rain-washed slope, 
’Neath a grim pine dangling a palsied arm, 
Like a hapless mortal void of hope, 
Came into view the deserted farm. 


A birchen army had pushed its way 
Into the fields on either hand, 
Till its pickets stood in their coats of gray, 
Right in the midst of the mowing land. 
Like crow’s nest bristled the orchard trees, 
Outworn in their conflict with wind and time ; 
With never a bloom for the roving bees, 
Nor a leaf except for the ivy’s climb. 
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THE DESERTED FARM. 


Burdocks and beggar’s-lice choked the yard 


Where once the sheep in contentment lay ; 
Beside it a dead elm evil-starred, 

Which used to shelter the children's play. 
Empty the barn and the sagging mows 

Were wet with the moisture the roof let in. 
Bereft were the stalls of the lowing cows, 

And never a morsel in crib or bin. 


A weed-grown path to the blank house led, 
Another down to the toppling well. 
I reached the door with a sense of dread, 
At my push it creaked on its hinge and fell. 
For a moment I scarce could see for dust 
It started up from the lime strewn floor ; 
The very atmosphere smelled of must, 
And I thanked the wind for the breath it bore. 


A bevy of bats from the ceiling hung, 
A gaunt rat scurried across the gloom, 
The loosened paper its tatters flung, 
As I ushered the breeze from room to room. 
Down in the cellar the crumbling wall 
Searcely supported the rotting sill ; 
A place for the bugs and worms to crawl, 
Where the heedless cricket chirruped still. 


Depressed in spirit I sought at last 
The freer air in the blaze outside ; 
A few scared hollyhocks as I passed 
The subtle changes of time defied 
Long since the urchins in ruthless play 
Had shattered to fragments the window glass. 
While bricks from the battered chimney lay 
Here and there in the tangled grass. 


Dear old homestead where tired feet 
Crossed the threshold at day's decline ; 
Where childish prattle and laughter sweet 
Tingled the air like sparkling wine, 
Sad old homestead in swift decay, 
What, may I ask, has changed it all? 
‘My death began on the self-same day 
The grand old forests commenced to fall.’’ 
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JOHN STARK,—HIS PLACE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By Henry Boynton. 


‘Full justice has been done in history and 
Stark. But his great qualities as a general have 


HE decisive battles of the 





world have been the step- 
ping stones of history. 
Though generally the fruits 
of personal ambitions and lawless 
aggression, by them, many times 
the leading races have been lifted to 
a higher plane of living, and sent for- 
ward in the course of their develop- 
ment. 

These battles have been the work 
of brilliant individual military genius. 
If General Wolfe could be taken out 
of the drama at Quebec, that drama 
Without 
him it never could have been. Such 


itself would disappear. 


has been the fact of most of the 
epoch-making battles of the world. 
What Wolfe was at Quebec, Milti- 
ades was on the plain of Marathon, 
where by his own hand he turned 
back, for the last time, the tide of 
Asiatic invasion and opened the door 
to European civilization. Such, too, 
was Claudius Nero at the battle of 
Metaurus, where he gave the death 
blow to Carthaginian ‘ domination, 
and made Rome possible. An 
achievement equal to either of these 
in lasting results was also wrought 
by Charles Martel at Tours, where 
were laid the foundations for mod- 
ern France, for Luther, and for the 
Reformation. These three gigantic 
contests were each the result of the 


tradition to the bravery and patriotism of John 
never been set forth as they deserve.”’ 
Hon. E. J. Phelps. 


genius of a single man, and each in 
its own way changed the subsequent 
history of the world for all coming 
ages. 

Now, since it came to pass in the 
course of human events that the 
great struggle between monarchical 
government and republican liberty 
took place on American soil, it be- 
comes a matter of no small interest to 
ask if in that seven years’ struggle 
there was any one decisive contest, 
where the tide seemed to set against 
monarchical government and in favor 
of republican liberty, and if so, who 
was the man whose genius made that 
contest successful, and republican lib- 
erty possible? It is the purpose of 
this paper to look for an answer to 
this question. 

When the curtain rose at the open- 
ing of the third year of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, there was not a sin- 
gle fact calculated to inspire and up- 
hold the courage of the patriots any- 
where to be seen. The second anni- 
versary of Concord and Lexington 
had come and gone, and the Ameri- 
can army had not been able to ac- 
complish any results that could in- 
spire the expectation that the strug- 
gle could ever be carried forward to a 
successful end. During the previous 
year two expeditions had been sent 
into Canada with the expectation of 
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capturing Quebec and Montreal and 
enlisting the cooperation of the Cana- 
dians. Both had resulted disas- 
trously. A general gloom had set- 
tled down upon the mind of every 
patriot, while exultant hope ani- 
mated the heart of every Tory in the 
land. With his limited forces and 
his scanty supplies Washington had 
only been able to maintain a defensive 
warfare. Men would not enlist, and 
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there was no money to equip and pay 
them if they would. It was then 
that men began to realize that with- 
out foreign aid their “ Independence” 
must come to a speedy end. For 
months Franklin and his colleagues 
had been vainly striving to enlist 
the king of France in our behalf. 
Though the humiliation of having so 
recently lost his North American 
possessions was fresh upon him, he 
could not be persuaded to enter into 
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another quarrel with the king of 
England. 
To add to the intensity of the 


gloom of that hour, news from Eng- 
land told that the British government 
was preparing to administer a most 
crushing blow to the colonies,—a 
which would reduce them to 
immediate and unconditional subju- 
gation. The plan contemplated a 
triple invasion of the country. Three 
armies moving on converging lines 
were to meet at Albany, N. Y., from 
whence, as a center, a line of forti- 
fied posts could be maintained from 
Montreal to New York, thus cutting 
the country in twain and 
each half to die by itself. Under 
such conditions the stern patriots 
looked 
faces, trusted in 


blow 


leaving 


others’ 
God, and watched 
the gathering storm. 

On the first of June, 1777, at Mon- 
treal, General Burgoyne, the ablest 
man the British government ever 
to this country, stood at the 
head of an army of ten thousand ex- 
perienced 


silently in each 


sent 


and well-disciplined _sol- 
diers. Every officer under him was 
efficient and reliable. His engineer 
corps, his artillery, and his commis- 
sariat were all that could be desired. 
In addition to these there were three 
hundred Canadians and as many In- 
dians, with a good supply of Tory 
spies and guides. During the whole 
Revolutionary struggle there never 
was another so complete an engine 
of war, as was this army under Bur- 
goyne’s command. 

Another expedition was fitted out 
and placed under the charge of St. 
Leger, who was expected to reach 
Albany by way of Lake Ontario, Fort 
Stanwix, and the valley of the Mo- 
hawk. There, when the army should 
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arrive, which Lord Howe was ex- 
pected to send from New York, the 
three commanders were to meet and 
touch glasses over the downfall of 
American republicanism. 

Moving quietly along the lake 
Burgoyne reached ‘Ticonderoga on 
the first day of July. This historic 
fortress had, till now, been the Gi- 
braltar of the Northern provinces. It 
had been looked upon by them as 
impregnable. At that time this 
fortress held a _ garrison of three 
thousand men under the command 
of General St. Clair. 

Within a mile of Ticonderoga a 
rough promontory rises six hundred 
feet above the waters of the lake, 
completely overlooking the fort. On 
the morning of July 5, St. Clair no- 
ticed British soldiers mounting can- 
non on that promontory. They had 
been put there the night before by 
Burgoyne’s engineer. The night 
following that discovery, St. Clair— 
wise commander that he was—evacu- 
ated the old fort, so dear to the heart 
of every man and woman in the New 
England woods, and got all his men 
safely across the lake to the Vermont 
shore. On the seventh his rear 
guard was overtaken at Hubbard- 
ton, by a detachment sent in pur- 
suit, by Burgoyne, and badly cut to 
pieces. On July 1o the British army 
reached Skenesboro, now White- 
nat, No Y. 

There was no force to dispute the 
progress of the invading army, and 
it moved forward like a triumphal 
procession. General Schuyler, the 
commander of the little ‘‘ Northern 
army,’’ was hardly able to annoy 
the advancing host, and retreated as 
fast as Burgoyne came on. He did, 
however, succeed in retarding his 


progress, in that by tearing up all 
the bridges he left behind him in his 
retreat and felling irees in the nar- 
row passes, he made it impossible 
for Burgoyne to advance more than 
one mile a day for twenty successive 
days, so that he only reached Fort 
Edward on the last day of July. By 
this time Burgoyne found his men 
wearied, his horses badly used up, 
and his provisions rapidly diminish- 





ing. The further he plunged into 
the wilderness, the more and more 
difficult it became to get subsistence 
for his army, from his base of sup- 
plies, hence the necessity was daily 
increasing, that subsistence, forage, 
and horses must be found somewhere 
else. 

His Tory spies were soon able to 
inform him that all these good things 
could be had at Bennington, where 
an ample supply had been gathered 
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by the rebels and left comparatively 
undefended. Moreover, these stores 
were but little more than twenty 
miles away. 

This good news gave the British 
commander much satisfaction. Now 
he had nothing to fear, for Schuyler 
had retreated west of the Hudson, 
and was twenty miles away. His 
scouts had reported no armed force 
in all the country round (save three 
or four hundred men poorly equipped 
at Manchester), that could interfere 
with his taking the coveted stores at 
Bennington, whenever it should suit 
his convenience so to do. 

It was no wonder then that Bur- 
goyne was filled with jubilant exul- 
tation. So far in the campaign he 
had met with no opposition, and his 
Tory friends made him believe that 
he would meet with none between 
there and the appointed rendezvous 
at Albany, because so large a major- 
ity of the inhabitants were loyal to 
the English king. He had now got- 
ten clear of the swamps and dense 
woods around the lakes, had reached 
a more open country, where his army 
could move with comparative free- 
dom, was already on the banks of 
the great river which connected him 
with New York, from whence help 
was sure to come, and Albany only 
a few days’ march away. He would 
gather in the stores at Bennington, 
which were within easy reach, when 
it suited his convenience, march to 
Albany, send out a proclamation to 
the people, make ready for the end 
of the great American drama, and 
go home the greatest military hero 
of the age. 

But this strong man was soon to 
pass through a very different experi- 
ence from what his imagination had 
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pictured to him. We here come to 
the parting of the ways in that great 
drama divine Providence was work- 
ing out with that primitive people, 
and the destinies of the country will 
depend upon which way the tide of 
events shall turn during the next few 
days. Let Burgoyne get possession 
of those stores at Bennington and as 
sure as the waters of the Hudson 
flow down to Albany he will go there 
too. Let him but forge this one link 
in the chain of his campaign and its 
success will be complete, the work of 
destruction planned in England will 
be consummated, and the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence’’ no more last- 
ing than if it had been written in let- 
ters of smoke. 

On the other hand keep these 
stores out of his hands, and out of 
the present confusion and weakness 
there shall come forth a strong na- 
tion, whose power shall be felt 
around the world, and whose influ- 
ence shall last so long as any of the 
doings of man shall be found on the 
earth. 

But to human foresight there was 
not in that hour of peril any power 
which could step in and avert the 
dreaded catastrophe. To the eye of 
man the blackness of that hour af- 
forded not one single ray of light. 

But this was one of those times 
when ‘‘man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity,’’ and in those subtle and 
silent ways which always lie beyond 
the ken of man. He who bits the 
thunder and stills the ocean’s roar by 
the aid of human instrumentalities 
was forging the links of a mighty 
cable, which should not only enable 
the new-born republic to outride the 
storm which then threatened its de- 
struction, but to hold it to its moor- 
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ings till it should become the flag- 
ship of the squadrons of the world. 
When the news of the fall of Ti- 
conderoga spread through the woods 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, a 
wild cry of despair rang out from 
every home, from the Merrimack to 
the Hudson. There was now no 
longer any defense between those 
homes and the bayonets of the Brit- 
ish soldiery and the tomahawk of the 


was immediately sent out to the vet- 
erans of the old French war to rally 
for the defense of the frontier against 
the common enemy. Their reply 
was, 

‘*Yes, we will start immediately 
on one condition.’’ 

‘* What is that?’’ asked the Com- 
mittee. 

‘* Give us John Stark for a leader,”’ 
was the laconic answer. 
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savage. Added to this terror the sad 
story of the innocent and beautiful 
young Jenny McCrea had reached 
their scattered hamlets, and made 
the blood of every man boil with un- 
utterable rage, and that of every ma- 
tron and maid run cold with horror. 
When the news of this disaster 
reached New Hampshire her Com- 
mittee of Safety was in session devis- 
ing means for the public safety, and 
most nobly did she respond to the 
call for help which reached her from 


the Green Mountain land. A call 
G. M.—16 


When the demand of his old com- 
rades was officially made known to 
Stark, like them he, too, had a con- 
dition attached to his answer. When 
asked what it was he replied, 

‘‘Give me an independent com- 
mission, making me responsible alone 
to the authorities of New Hampshire, 
and I am ready.’’ 

This condition was complied with, 
and the rallying went rapidly forward. 

Previous to this Stark had been 
quietly sawing logs on the banks of 
the Merrimack at Manchester. Two 
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years before he had been one of those 
men who literally left his plough in 
the field, mounted his horse, and 
started for Boston the morning after 
the fight at Concord and Lexing- 
ton. 

He rendered most efficient service 
at Bunker Hill, had been very active 
in securing enlistments to the service, 
served under Washington at Prince- 
ton and Trenton, and there won the 
esteem and confidence of his great 
chief. At Trenton Washington saw 
the mettle of the man, and got 
glimpses of his rare military genius. 
When congress, in the spring of 1777, 
superseded Stark with three or four 
subordinate men, he determined to 
As soon as 
Washington heard of it he visited 
Stark in his tent, insisted that there 
must be some mistake, as congress 


resign his commission. 


could not be guilty of such an act of 
injustice, and used all the persuasion 
in his power to have him remain in 
the service. But his heroic spirit 
could not endure such an insult as he 
had received ; he bade his great com- 
mander good-by, handed in his com- 
mission, and went home. 

And so it came to pass that he was 
at home quietly attending to his farm, 
and his sawmill, when the call to the 
great mission of his life came to him. 
His reply was quick and sharp, and 
With a force 
and sagacity known only to a nature 


his action not less so. 


like his, he entered at once upon the 
great work before him. 

But while these preliminaries are 
going forward, in order that we may 
understand why the call of his old 
comrades for his leadership was so 
peremptory and emphatic, and that 
we may learn what was his personal 
fitness for the work to which he had 


been so suddenly summoned, let us 
look a moment into his history. 

Some one has said that it took five 
generations to make Emerson. It 
Some 
one has also said that Emerson did 


took six to produce Stark. 


more thinking while he lived than 
any other man born this side the sea. 
If that be so, we may possibly find 
that, next to Washington, Stark did 
more than any other man of his time 
to make it possible for Emerson to 
have a place where he could think. 

For more than two hundred years 
the ancestors of Stark had been ac- 
customed to frontier life in Scotland. 
They knew well the ways of all crea- 
tures which live in woods, whether 
wild beasts or half savage men. The 
constant and intent alertness inci- 
dent to such a life, gave an abnormal 
They 
knew nature as only those can who 


acuteness to all their senses. 


live long in the woods and study 
carefully all things which make up 
the environment of a forest life. 
These traits were handed along 
from generation to generation, and 
when the boy, John, opened his eyes 
in the woods of New Hampshire, in 
1728, he saw nothing new or strange. 
He had come home, that was all. 
He understood everything about him. 
All forest noises were familiar to his 
ear, and no Indian’s eye could track 
the course of human footsteps over 
the dead leaves in the forest more 
The hid- 


den experiences of six generations 


unerringly than could his. 


were slumbering in that boy, waiting 
only the conditions which should call 
them into activity. When he came 
to maturity he could see at a glance 


all the possibilities, whether visible 


or potential, which entered into any 
given condition. 
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Thus equipped by nature, he could 
never be surprised or put into a cor- 
ner. When in captivity by the In- 
dians in Canada and ordered to ‘‘ run 
the gauntlet,’’ he suddenly caught 
the club from the Indian standing 
nearest him, knocked him to the 
ground, and before his comrades 
could recover their senses, Stark had 
thrown the whole company into con- 
fusion, and stood defiantly master of 
the situation. He taught his captors 
a new lesson. They at once adopted 


35 
confusion that follows it. No condi- 
tion ever seemed new to him, but he 
rose to the demands of every untried 
occasion with an assurance as serene 
and a_ self-confidence as perfect as 
though this had been his chosen field 
of action all his life. To whatever 
piece of work he gave himself, the 
devotion he put into it was single- 
hearted and sacramental. Elevated 
and creative energy was an instinct 
with him, and leadership a natural 
function. 
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him and made him a chief. Their 
friendly relations were never broken. 

On the retreat from Fort William 
Henry, in 1757, surrounded by a 
force three times his own, with his 
two superior officers shot, threaten- 
ing to shoot dead the first one of his 
men who attempted to run away, he 
held his little band of Rangers to- 
gether, and kept on fighting till 
darkness enabled him to get all the 
living away in safety. Stark was 
then twenty-nine years old. 

He probably never knew the emo- 
tion of fear, hence never knew the 


But he knew men as well as he 
knew conditions, and could use each 
with equal efficiency. In the camp, 
on the march, and in the battle, he 
was at the same time comrade and 
commander, but the one was never 
merged into or lost sight of in the 
other. That comradeship made 
every one of his men a part of him- 
self, and in action they responded to 
the demands of his will, as did his 
own hands and feet. Napoleon once 
said that his presence on the battle- 
field was half the power of his army, 
when in action. The same was 
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equally true of Stark. Peril gave 
him an intellectual stimulus which 
enabled him to see everything with 
instinctive clearness, every nerve, 
every power, being quickened by the 
demands of the moment. These 
experiences were like those moments 
of inspiration which come alike to 
all great men, whether warriors, 
prophets, or poets. When ready 
for an engagement, men who came 
into his presence were born again. 
Thereafter they never knew fear. 

In the heat of battle he imparted 
to his men a fearlessness and des- 
peration that made them actually 
ferocious. ‘‘ They fought more like 
fiends than men,’’ said the captured 
Baum of Stark’s men after the battle 
of Bennington. 

But if he had fire he had coolness 
to an equal degree. He was Grant 
and Sheridan combined. His power 
to command men was fully equaled 
by his skill in making them his 
friends. From the Canadian In- 
dians in their wigwams to Lord 
Howe, fresh from the refined circles 
of the British court, not less than to 
all the grades of men who filled up 
the gap between these wide ex- 
tremes, he made himself alike ac- 
ceptable and his personality equally 
attractive. His genius compre- 
hended all situations and read with 
equal clearness the characters of all 
men. 

But not only did Stark know men 
and things well, best of all he knew 
himself. Had he been questioned he 
could have given no account of the 
latent energy that was in him. It 
was more a matter of consciousness 
than of estimation. He did not stop 
to calculate it any more than the 
eagle does the sweep of its wings or 
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the strength of its claws. His force 
was elemental, governed only by its 
own laws. His clubbing of the In- 
dians, in its suddenness and power, 
was like a cyclone, as unexpected 
and as effective. 

The art of war he knew by intui- 
tion. Grant that Washington’s mili- 
tary reputation was established be- 
fore the coming on of the Revolution, 
and without dispute Stark stands as 
the most brilliant military genius 
developed during that era. Napo- 
leon once said, *‘ That man is the 
best general who knows just what 
should be done in a given condi- 


’ 


tion.’’ This requisition Stark met 
in every situation where he was 
tried. 

When he came upon the ground 
on the morning of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, giving a quick glance 
over the field, ‘‘ There,’’ said he, 
pointing to the wide open space 
reaching from Prescott’s left to the 
Mystic river, ‘‘is where Lord Howe 
will make his attack.’’ At once he 
ordered his men to put up that his- 
toric rail fence, with its stuffed-in 
new mown grass, and, as he pre- 
dicted, the attack was made at that 
point. As the British began to ad- 
vance, taking in his hand a stake, he 
went out in front of his line and 
drove it into the ground. ‘‘ There,’’ 
said he, ‘‘let not a single shot be 
fired till they reach that stake, then 
every one of you make sure of his 


’ 


man.’ 


When the fight was over there 
were more dead bodies picked up in 
front of that rail fence than in any 
other equal portion of the battle line. 
At Trenton, Washington gave Stark 
the command of the right wing of his 
army. On the morning of the battle 
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that wing had nearly captured the 
town, before the center and left knew 
that any movement was being made. 

For a general to put an effective 
force in the rear of his enemy, with- 
out having the movement found out, 
has always been regarded as the 
most brilliant piece of strategy. It 
was this kind of manceuvering that 
gave Stonewall Jackson his great 
renown in our Civil War. 

In speaking of this style of strategy, 


7 

Such were the personal traits in 
Stark’s character, which made him 
what, in truth, he was, preeminently 
a leader of men. When these facts 
are known can it seem strange—that 
clamor that his comrades raised—for 
him to be their general ? 

But, in addition to all these qualifica- 
tions, there was still another which he 
possessed and which made his special 
fitness for the expedition before them 
complete. He knew the entire coun- 





at the battle of Echmuhl, when he 
knocked one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand of his enemy to pieces, 
with half that number of his own 
troop, Napoleon always called it, 
‘‘That superb manceuver, the finest 
I ever made.’’ Such achievements 
have generally been accomplished by 
forced marches and under the cover 
of the night, but at Bennington 
Stark accomplished this ‘superb 
manceuver’’ of Napoleon in open 
daylight, and in plain sight of his 
enemy. 


Be v 


try from the Merrimack valley to the 
Hudson, and from Montreal to Al- 
bany, as the foxes knew it. For 
him it was only necessary to pass 
over a country once, and ever after 
he had with him a clearly outlined 
mental photograph of that strip of 
land. When the news of Burgoyne’s 
advance south of White Hall reached 
Stark he knew just what kind of a 
journey lay before him, and with 
what comparative freedom he could 
move, as soon as he should have 
cleared himself from the entangle- 
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ments of the brush wood and the bog 
lands on the borders of the lakes. 

And so with one eye on Burgoyne, 
Stark hurried on his recruits, and in 
ten days from the time when the news 
of the fall of Ticonderoga reached 
him he had twelve hundred men in 
rendezvous at Charlestown, on the 
bank of the Connecticut, the same 
day that the British general rested 
his army at Fort Edward. In out- 
ward appearance that was a motley 
group of men. No two of them were 
dressed alike. Every garment they 
had on was the product of their 
farms. The wool and the flax of 
which they were made had been 
carded, spun, woven, cut, and made 
by the hands of their wives and their 
mothers, but in their purpose in com- 
ing there, in their high resolves, 
their steadfast courage and their 
religious trust, they were all alike. 
Their creed was a short one. Had 
it been written out it would have 
read thus: 

1st, We believe in God Almighty. 

2d, Next to Him, we believe in 
John Stark. 

For munitions of war each man 
had his gun and his powder-horn ; 
as a common store they had two 
camp kettles and one pair of bullet- 
moulds. Between Burgoyne and the 
much-needed stores at Bennington 
there lay but twenty miles, and these 
all in a relatively smooth and open 
country. Between Stark and that 
same point there stretched more than 
sixty miles, and the route led over 
a rough and precipitous range of 
mountains, across many swamps and 
streams, and almost every rod of the 
way through an unbroken wilder- 
ness. Which one of the two shall 
reach Bennington first ? 


From the high mental plane along 
which Stark moved and which was 
far above that of common men, with 
prophetic vision he could see the 
slow unfoldings of the mighty drama, 
of which, all unconsciously, he was 
so conspicuous a part, as clearly as 
could ordinary men, after the smoke 
of the contest had cleared away. He 
knew that Burgoyne, once at Fort 
Edward, could no longer supply him- 
self with the needed provisions and 
horses from his now distant base in 
Canada, and that he must get them, 
if at all, from the country through 
which he was now passing. He 
knew what was to be had at Ben- 
nington, and how easily they could be 
gathered in, while no adequate force 
was there to defend them. Equally 
well he knew that Bennington would 
be the first objective point that Bur- 
goyne would make for, by the detach- 
ment which should be sent out, and, 
in the determination of Stark to meet 
and cripple him there, we recognize 
the far-sighted generalship of the 
man. And in this connection it 
should be noted that, so far as is 
known, there was but one other man 
in the country who saw the neces- 
sity and the availability of meeting 
Burgoyne’s advance in the way that 
Stark was preparing to meet it, in 
order that his onward march to Al- 
bany might be thwarted, and the great 
object of his campaign defeated, and 
that man was Washington. 

At the very time that Stark was 
urging his men forward through the 
woods, Washington wrote to General 
Schuyler, in these words, ‘‘As mat- 


ters are now going on, General Bur- 
goyne will find little difficulty in 
penetrating to Albany. Could we 
be so happy as to cut off one of his 
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detachments, supposing it should not 
exceed four or six hundred men, it 
would inspire the people and do 
away with much of the present anxi- 
ety.’’ Thus from the same mental 
outlook both Washington and Stark 
saw the true and only way of check- 
ing Burgoyne’s advance, and while 
one was praying for its accomplish- 
ment, the other was laboring night 
and day to bring it about. 

Stark's conviction of the impor- 
tance of reaching Bennington as soon 
as possible was so deep and strong 
that he could no longer wait at 
Charlestown for some things that 
seemed absolutely indispensable on 
his march, but, trusting to that 
Providence in whom he firmly be- 
lieved that these necessities would be 
in some way furnished, on the third 
of August he crossed the Connecti- 
cut with his little army and plunged 
into the Vermont woods. In three 
days he was at Peru, on the top of 
the mountain ridge. On the eighth 
he reached Manchester, and on the 
tenth was at Bennington, where he 
met the men gathered from the 
Hampshire grants, and that brave 
company from the Berkshire hills, 
under the command of ‘‘the Fight- 
ing Parson’’ of Pittsfield. 

Thus in twenty days from the time 
he had received his orders he had 
gathered his men, marched more 
than a hundred miles through the 
wilderness, and with the recruits 
from Vermont and Massachusetts, 
completed his organization, and had 
his army well in hand and ready for 
action, before Burgoyne had stirred 
himself to gather in the rich and 
much needed stores which were wait- 
ing almost in sight of his tent door. 


Such swiftness of motion, such pre- 


cision of action, with undisciplined 
men, and in the face of such difficul- 
ties, shows generalship of the highest 
order. Once on the ground, Stark 
soon learned from flying scouts that 
what he had predicted was already 
beginning to come to pass, in that, 
the very day he himself reached 


Manchester, Burgoyne had sent out 


ce 





the first half of a detachment to 
gather in what could be found at 
Bennington. The next day another 
report came that a second detach- 
ment had been started out to rein- 
force and support the first. 

Stark ‘‘ girded up his loins’’ and 
had everything in readiness for the 
expected encounter on the thirteenth, 
but as no enemy came in sight, on 
the fourteenth he started out with 
his little army to welcome the in- 
vaders to the hospitality the men of 
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the wilderness were ready to give 
them. It was near the close of the 
day when the advancing combatants 
came in sight of each other and 
too late for active operations. The 
next day the rain poured in torrents 
all the day long, and Stark, like a 
caged lion, was compelled to look on 
and see his enemy, with skilled judg- 
ment, select an easily defended posi- 
tion, intrench himself and place his 
troops and his cannon to the best ad- 
vantage. Stark had no artillery and 
half his men had no bayonets to their 
guns, and but a limited supply of 
ammunition. 
vantage 


material ad- 
the side of his 
enemy, but all this could not match 
the adroit resources of that Scotch 
brain in Stark’s head. 

Stark knew that Colonel Baum 
had been told that a majority of his 
men were ready to desert as soon 
as the British forces were where it 
would be safe for them so to do. 
Accordingly during all the forenoon 
of the next day, from his intrenched 
position, which overlooked every 
movement of Stark's men, Colonel 
Baum noticed that men by twos and 
threes were straggling away from the 
American camp, and he took them 
for the deserters, which he had been 
told into his 
lines, and so he felt very happy and 
kept very quiet. When five hundred 
of these ‘‘deserters’’ had straggled 
back, a part by his left flank and a 
part by his right, and were well in 
his rear, at a given signal 
turned and made an attack. This, 
as Stark knew it would, threw 
Baum’s whole force into confusion, 
while he, with the rest of his men, 
dashed over the breastworks in front, 
and the capture of the entire detach- 


Every 


was on 


were ready to come 


they 
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ment was the work of only a few 
moments. 

But the jubilations of the conquer- 
ing band were of short duration, for 
the rumor soon reached them that 
the reinforcements which Burgoyne 
had sent out to support Baum were 
already at hand. At this moment 
wild excitement and great confusion 
reigned throughout the whole camp. 
sut Stark was equal even for such 
an emergency. When Colonel Brey- 
man, with five hundred fresh troops, 
was already upon him, one quick, 
sharp word from their commander 
brought every one of Stark’s men 
into fighting order, and joining them 
with the remnant 
ment, 


of Warner's regi- 
fortunately just arrived,—he 
not only met the attack of Colonel 
Breyman, but threw his whole force 
into confusion. His wild enthu- 
siasm fired every man under him to 
still more heroic exertion, and had 
the day lasted long enough there 
would not have been a single man 
of Breyman’s force left to tell the tale 
of their disaster. As it was, only 
seventy out of one thousand picked 
men ever found their way back into 


General Burgoyne’s camp. 


But it is not the purpose of this 
paper to dwell upon the details of 
this memorable contest. These have 
long been matters of familiar history, 
but too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the fact that this was a 
unique battle, and when its results 
are taken into the account, history 
will mark it as one 
battles of the world. 


of the decisive 
It was unique 
in this, that it was fought by a com- 
pany of men accidentally gathered 
from their farms in the woods. The 
men did that fighting were 
not a part of any military organiza- 


who 
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tion and indeed knew nothing about 
military affairs as such. No gov- 
ernmental authority whatever stood 
behind that little army or gave it 
aid or direction.’ It was made up 
of men of rural habits, but they were 
great hunters, mighty in purpose and 
power, who had come together to ex- 
terminate the foe which had come to 
invade their homes. In history this 
battle must rank with Thermopylce 
and Marathon. 

The results of this important vic- 
tory were immediate and far-reach- 
ing. From the Hudson to the sea, 
the hilltops were ablaze with signal 
fires which caught up and sent along 
from peak to peak the news of the 
joyful event. A great wave of con- 
fidence and courage uplifted every 
patriot heart in the land. Hope took 
the place of despair. There was no 
longer any fear of the invincibility of 
trained legions from Europe. Wash- 


sé 


ington took heart and prayed “for 
one more such stroke.’’ It showed 
the English king and his government 
what kind of people were living in 
the New England wilderness, and 
what sort of work they could do in 
the line of fighting. In France it 
prepared the way for successful nego- 
tiations with the king on the part of 
Franklin and his colleagues, and 
thus laid the foundations for the ac- 
knowledgment of American independ- 
ence. This was the first gleam of 
light that broke the gloom of that 
long night of despair, and gave prom- 
ise of a coming dawn. 

Its effect upon Burgoyne himself 
was altogether beyond the power of 
words to set forth. Three days be- 


‘With biting sarcasm, Hon. E. J. Phelps says 


“the vote of thanks that congress sent Stark three 
days after the battle was the only contribution they 
made to the victory that caused Burgoyne's de- 
struction.” 
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fore the battle he had sent out a 
detachment of one thousand men. 
*ys 

They were under the command of 
able and experienced officers. They 
took with them the best artillery in 
their army. As a whole it was an 
engine of war as perfect and polished 


AWE 






as ever commander sent out to do 
his bidding. It was sent into a 
wilderness where Burgoyne had been 
made to believe that most of the scat- 
tered dwellers were loyal to his king. 
That such a body of well-trained and 
experienced soldiers could have been 
captured or destroyed by people liv- 
ing in those dark forests, he could no 
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more believe than had he been told 
that they had been overtaken and 
eaten up by bears. And yet, at the 
end of three days, after the battle 
threescore and ten men, too much 
dazed with fear to give an intelligent 
account of the disaster which had 
overtaken them, stumbled back into 
his camp. This was the sole rem- 
nant of that brilliant detachment 
which went out with such conscious 
pride and power. Instead of return- 
ing like the spies sent out to explore 
the land of promise, laden with the 
rich fruits of their spoil, they did 
not even bring back what they took 
away, for each man had to run away 
to save his own life. 

The effect of this disaster upon 
Burgoyne and his army was well 
given by an eye witness. ‘‘It has 
completely paralyzed our whole 
army,’’ wrote the Baroness Riedesel 
on the spot. The truthfulness of 
these terse but graphic words Bur- 
goyne himself proved, in that he al- 
lowed three whole weeks to go by 
before he undertook to make any 
movement whatever. That three 
weeks of idleness was as fatal to 
him as were the ten hours which 
Napoleon allowed to pass before he 
sent Grouchy to keep Blucher from 
joining Wellington at Waterloo. 
But Burgoyne was no longer that 
cool-headed, keen-eyed man, who 
stood at the head of his army 
at Montreal on the previous June. 
Had he been, even with Bennington 
lost, he would have at once crossed 
the river, and letting his men take 
the place of the used-up horses, 
would have pressed on to Albany, 
and there entrenched himself, where 
he could have bid defiance to every 
foe. But Bennington was his death 


blow. He was too much stunned to 
rally, and now must drift with the 
tide which is sweeping him on to 
destruction. But what was death to 
him was life and ultimate victory to 
the patriots. 

Three days after Bennington, Gen- 
eral Gates, superseding General 
Schuyler, was placed in command 
of the Northern army to check the 
advance of Burgoyne. This change 
came at a most opportune moment, 
and met the wishes of the people. 
Volunteers now flocked to the stand- 
ard of the new commander, till more 
than twenty thousand had gathered 
around him. Benedict Arnold, one 
of the ablest generals on a field of 
battle that the era produced, had 
gotten back from having driven St. 
Leger and his army into the lake, 
and Morgan, with his sharpshooters, 
was on the ground ready to do most 
effective work in checking the ad- 
vance of the British army. 

Burgoyne’s three weeks of inactiv- 
ity had given his enemy ample time 
to make such preparations for his 
final defeat, that it was folly for him 
to continue the struggle any longer, 
and when, finally, on the roth of 
September, he made up his mind to 
cross the river, he felt that he was 
going to his doom. That most able 
officer, Baron Riedesel, second in 
command, thought the same, and 
told Burgoyne so on the spot. But 
he faced his fate like a soldier, and 
his subsequent fighting was only to 
keep a splendid name out of the dust, 
and maintain the honor of British 
traditions. 


At this point, in the review of the 
crowded events of those memorable 
days, we get a clear view as regards 
the importance of Bennington in the 
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list of the battles of the Revolution. 
If the facts are allowed to speak for 
themselves, the conclusion seems both 
logical and uncontrovertible, that if 
Bennington had not been fought, or 
the battle had resulted adversely to 
the cause of the patriots, the junction 
of Burgoyne with Clinton could not 
have been prevented, there would 
have been no fighting west of the 
Hudson, and no surrender at Sara- 
toga. 3urgoyne’s own statement 
should be allowed a voice at this 
point. Writing to his home govern- 
ment he said, ‘‘If I had succeeded 
there [Bennington] I should have 
marched to Albany.’’ But the logic 
of history pushes us one step further. 
Had there been no Saratoga, then no 
recognition by France; no recogni- 
tion, then no Yorktown; no York- 
town, no successful end of the Revo- 
lution. Now strike out equal terms 
from both members of this historic 
equation, and we have for a result 
the battle of Bennington made possi- 
ble the independence of the United 
States ! 

But if Bennington alone made 
Saratoga possible, who or what 
made Bennington possible? Beyond 
a doubt every one who studies in- 
telligently the chain of events from 
the day that the news of the fall of 
Ticonderoga reached New Hamp- 
shire, to that memorable 16th of Au- 
gust, will give the same answer to 
this question; and that-answer will 
be in these two words, ‘‘ John Stark.” 
And more than this, let the same 
careful study be extended to every 
one of the events in which Stark was 
a factor, and which filled up that whole 
season, from the time he gave up his 
commission under Washington, to the 
day that Burgoyne handed his sword 
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to Gates, and it seems not possible to 


escape the conclusion that at each 
step of Stark’s course from the time 
he left Trenton to the hour he stood 
on the east bank of the Hudson to 
block Burgoyne’s retreat, had he 
done other than the thing he did do, 
or had he in any way failed to do 
just what he did, the whole cam- 
paign of Burgoyne would have been 
changed, and Bennington and Sara- 





toga would have been among the 


things that never were. 

The proud and lofty spirit that 
could not brook the insult given him 
by congress, led him to demand an 
independent commission from the au- 
thorities of New Hampshire when 
that despairing cry for help came 
from the West, and they called on 
him to answer it. 

He had had long and bitter expe- 
riences in the campaigns he had 
passed through, in seeing how much 
mischief could be done by small men 
getting into places where only the 
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greatest should presume to enter. 
He knew that it was the way of the 
lion to hunt alone, and there was 
enough of the lion in Stark not to 
allow himself to be placed where he 
might be compelled to follow jackals. 
Napoleon knew the value of five 
minutes, the Austrians didn’t, that 
made all the difference between him 
and them. Stark foresaw that the 
work before him demanded swiftness 
in motion and quickness in action. 
He knew that emergencies were be- 
fore him which would not wait for a 
man to travel twenty miles to get an 
order, and especially if that order 
directed him to do something which 
should not be done. In war as in 
mathematics, Stark saw that the 
shortest distance between two points 
was in a straight line. When others 
thought differently, he could wait. 
Most men saw in those stores at 
Bennington, only food for a certain 
number of men and horses that had 
been gathered there, for a certain 
number of days. But Stark saw their 
potential value. To him, these were 
the sure means for transporting Bur- 
goyne’s army to Albany. Hence his 
uncontrollable activity in getting his 
men together, and in crowding them 
through the woods and across the 
mountains. Neither day nor night 
brought him any rest, for the tower- 
ing walls of old Ticonderoga, now in 
alien hands, the pale faces and wild 
eyes of women peering out from 
every cabin, men with clenched teeth 
and tense muscle hurrying towards 
Bennington, that dark, slow-crawling 
monster at Fort Edward, crouching 
for its final spring, were all flashed 
out in a succession of silhouettes 
along that black western sky. 

The same fearless courage and 


cool self-reliance which brought him 
to Manchester, quickly disposed of 
the peremptory orders there received 
from congress, to take his little army 
west of the Hudson and merge it 
with the greater army under Gates. 
These orders, it will be remembered, 
were accompanied with a record of 
the vote of censure, passed by con- 
gress on Stark’s conduct. To both 
the orders and the censure he paid 
no more heed than he did to the caw- 
ing of the crows that flew over his 
head. Three days after the battle of 
Bennington congress sent him the 
congratulations of the country, a 
vote of thanks for what he had done, 
and a brigadier’s commission. 

Witness now the Olympian calm- 
ness of this wonderful man! Un- 
moved by censure, heedless of criti- 
cism, amid the thunder and smoke 
of battle this mighty prophet of the 
Lord had delivered his message, and 
now in the hour of victory the thanks 
of those who censured fell as un- 
noticed by him as by the summit of 
Monadnock, unheeded, fall the snow- 
flakes round its base! 

But while we have endeavored to 
secure merited praise for Stark, we 
should not forget those men who made 
it possible for him to do what he did. 
That achievement became possible 
for him, because he had great and 
noble men to help him. The brain 
of every one of his men was in vital 
connection with the brain of their 
great leader, that mighty battery 
where were generated the fire, the 
dash, the courage, and the unyield- 
ing tenacity, which, through them, 
wrought out the tremendous results 
of that afternoon. These men knew 
little or nothing of military tactics. 
All they knew or cared to know was 
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what John Stark wanted them to do. 
That they were sure to do. Not one 
man of them all was there from com- 
pulsion, not one with the faintest ex- 
pectation of personal advantage or re- 
ward. Every man was there to fight 
for all he had on earth, and on that 
eventful afternoon, when their steady 
eyes gleamed along those rude gun- 
barrels which never knew a bayo- 
net, they saw away in the hazy dis- 
tance a rude cabin in the woods 
where were wife and children, wait- 
ing a return they might never see, 
and took such aim that the object 
aimed at never needed a second shot. 


Great men! Noble souls! Immortal 
heroes! They sleep, many of them in 
unknown graves, but their names are 


all written ‘‘in the memory of God!’’ 

Fourteen of those mighty fighters 
gave up their lives in that short but 
terrific contest. Each priceless in 
itself, their full value can never be 
estimated till we realize that the 
death of those fourteen men made 
sure the fact that all the rest of the 
blood shed in the Revolutionary 
struggle should not have been poured 
out in vain. 

But the genius of Stark lost none 
of its splendor as the drama neared 
itsend. As one great general knows 
what another would do in certain 
conditions, he knew that Burgoyne’s 
final effort to save himself would be 
by attempting a retreat to Canada. 
Still, in compliance with the urgent 
wishes of friends after the army of 
fresh recruits had gathered around 
Gates, he crossed the Hudson and 
joined his own small force to the 
much greater one of the new com- 
mander, though he did not put him- 
self under the control of Gates. He 
still chose to be at liberty to do such 
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work as he saw most needed to be 
done, and especially if no one else 
was attending to it. 

He remained there long enough to 
see that Arnold and Morgan were 
doing all the fighting, while, at a 


safe distance, in his tent, Gates was 
telling congress what splendid work 
was being done, though the name of 
neither of the men who were doing it 
appeared in his dispatches. He also 


saw that no matter how many men 
Gates had under his command, it 
would take so many of them to keep 
all harm away from him, that there 
would be none left to prevent the re- 
treat of Burgoyne, should he under- 
take it. Stark further saw from the 
way Burgoyne handled his men that 
should he finally decide to retreat as 
the alternative of ultimate capture, 
that it was more than possible that 
he would in the end make his way to 
Canada, when once he found he could 
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not reach Albany. These things hav- 
ing been learned he quickly placed 
his command on the east bank of the 
Hudson and waited the coming of 
Burgoyne. And he did come. But 
when, across the stream, he saw the 
face of Stark he stood still in silent 
agony. Disappointed, defeated, hu- 
miliated beyond words, there was 
still enough of the general left not to 
allow him to commit the blunder of 


attempting to force a river crossing, 
defended by the hero of Bennington. 
From that hour the history of the 
world was changed. The end had 
come. The work Stark had set out 
to do he had finished. The great 
dragon, which had been prepared to 
devour the new-born nation, he had 
slain, and thereby made sure the es- 
tablishment of republican liberty on 
American soil! 


A BOG. 
Ry Laura Garland Carr. 


Only a bog! Yes, yes, I know, 

But there the crimson cranb’rys grow, 
And there, through every mossy rift, 
The pitcher plants their rims uplift 
Filled to the brim with waters bright 
As dancing fountains bring to sight. 


There cat- flags, attentive, still,— 

All day, all night, like troops on drill— 
Manceuvering with sword and lance 
Await the order to advance. 

There meadow grasses nod and dip 
A-tremble-all from base to tip. 


And in a gorgeous, flaming bed 

Marsh marigolds their wealth outspread, 
There the shy meadow larks delight 

To drop their songs while taking flight, 
And comic birds—all leg and bill 

Prod in the muck their wants to fill. 


There bright-eyed lizards skulk and hide 
And tinseled beetle folk abide. 

By day, by night, the place is rife 

With moisture-loving growth and life. 

If you will listen—low but clear 

Its hum and whir will reach your ear. 


Then, when the morning tints the dale 
And mists are gathering like a veil 

In many a gauzy length and fold 

Shot through and through by darts of gold, 
In lights to higher lands denied 

The lowly bog is glorified. 
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THE STRANGE CASE 
By Bennett 


$6 ts 4 regret to announce that the 
y condition of Dr. Abbas Kuli, 
who was so severely injured 


three weeks ago by a fall 





while hastening to attend a 
He still re 


mains in a comatose state,and Dr. Jenness who 


patient, shows no improvement. 


is attending him says that he will probably 
never recover consciousness 

It is thirteen days since the above, 
announcing the condition of Dr. 
Abbas Kuli, appeared in the Swv. 

To-day I attended his funeral, and 
to-night I write, write because I can- 
not sleep, because the horrible affair 
keeps me awake and threatens to de- 
stroy my reason. 

I am myself ashamed of such weak- 
ness in a man of my phlegm, a sober, 
hard-headed, materialistic nurse, who 
always believed that the sum of life 
was the grave or the cinerary urn. 

But let me speak. 

When I was called to nurse Dr. 
Kuli, I went with a great deal of curi- 
osty. The ‘‘ Persian Doctor,’’ as he 
was widely and familiarly known, had 
the reputation of being a mystic, an 
adept, or a rosicrucian; some said a 
quack, and probably he did use drugs 
which are not listed in the pharma- 
copceia; yet as his cures'were many, 
his bill not extortionate, and his ser- 
vices to the poor free, he was popular. 

His injury consisted of a severe 
concussion to the base of the brain; 
and he had never moved since he had 
been found insensible at the foot of 
the stairway of a house where he had 
but just made a visit. He was re- 
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LB. Perkin 


moved to his rooms in the next block, 
and as soon as the seriousness of his 
injuries was ascertained, a cablegram 
was sent to his brother in London. 

Dr. Jenness showed me the answer, 
and I marveled at the strangeness of 
it. It was: 

I know it. Come on the next steamer. 

(Signed) Kutt.’ 

There was nothing unusual in the 
case so far as my professional duties 
were concerned. The doctor lay upon 
the couch apparently dead except 
that his face, where the black beard 
allowed it to be seen, was highly 
flushed ; and his temperature, slightly 
below the normal, rose and fell sev- 
eral degrees. Keeping a record of 
this by means of the mouth thermom- 
eter, the application of cold compres- 
ses to the head, and hypodermic in- 
jections of brandy constituted my rou- 
tine duties. The balance of the time 
was my own to sleep or do as I saw 
fit, and up to the last few hours I be- 
lieve that I can truly say that I en- 
joyed myself in Dr. Kuli’s rooms. 

Blessed with the artistic sense, I 
found something to interest me which- 
ever way I turned. 

Beautiful rugs of Kurdistan cov- 
ered the floor, and a pair of Karman 
shawls did duty as portiéres. A blue, 
inlaid ‘‘hooka’’ rested upon a low 
tabarette ; a squat Buddha stared at 
a telephone upon the opposite wall, 
while a magnificent, tall rose-water 
bottle of srraffiato ware and a Shah- 
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Abbas vase of pierced brass flanked 
an American eight-day clock. Upon 
a table at the foot of the couch stood 
a Persian lamp, which I often used 
on account of the beautiful soft light 
which it gave, a skull, and one of 
those peculiar, green porcelain gob- 
lets called ‘‘ Jachmi’’ which the Per- 
sians say change color or break upon 
contact with poison. The effect of it 
all was incongruous and bizarre, but 
was none the less pleasing to me. 

Such, briefly, were my surround- 
ings, and now I come to the main 
facts of my narrative. 

All through the day the patient’s 
temperature had risen gradually until, 
when Dr. Jenness came in the even- 
ing, it stood at an even 100. It was 
apparent that a change was imminent, 
and before he left he gave some in- 
structions and told me to telephone at 
the first sign of returning conscious- 
ness. 

After he had gone a strange feeling 
of nervousness came over me. I was 
like the man who has smoked too 
many pipes of strong tobacco. I could 
neither sit still nor compose my mind 
to any task; yet there was no reason 
for itin my case, that I could discern. 
It came upon me like a flash, and 
worst of all, I could not shake it off. 
It grew until it became a dread, then 
Jear. 


In the light of what happened after- 
wards I can see that it was a premo- 
nition, but at that time, not believing 
in such things (I do now), I laid it to 


my nerves. 

I found myself imagining that some- 
thing was behind me, or lurking in 
the dark corners; and I peered about 
in dread like a child in a dark cellar. 

‘* Perhaps I can compose myself by 
reading,’’ I thought, and glanced over 
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the doctor’s bookcase. There were 
medical tomes in many languages; 
the works of Paracelsus, Rosenkreuz, 
Kant, Fludd, and others; numerous 
works in Persian, Firdousi, Muwaffak, 
Farid-uddin. I took down a volume 
at random and settled myself in a 
chair resolved to forget my fancy. 
Looking at my book I saw that it was 
a German translation of Farid-uddin’'s 
‘‘Book of Counsels.’’ I opened it 
and the first thing that caught my eye 
was an invocation for summoning the 
evil one. I threw it upon the floor 
and sprang to the telephone, but even 
as I released the book some small 
amount of my common sense returned 
to me, and I realized what I was about 
to do,—call Dr. Jenness. What was 
of? Did I not know that 
there was nothing unnatural in the 


room? I was acting like a child 


I afraid 


again. 

I marched boldly about, into all 
the corners and out into the labora- 
tory. ‘‘There,’’ I said to myself, 
with a fine assumption of bravado, 
‘‘T know now that there is nothing 
here of which to be afraid, so I will sit 
down and read a chapter in that im- 
possible book, just to reassure myself, 
and then surely ’’ I stopped, and 
I have since thought that my heart 
did likewise. I actually felt my hair 
rise upon my head. I had got back 
into the main room, and had seated 
myself in the chair when my gaze had 
fallen upon that Jachmi goblet. As 
sure as I live, it had changed from 
green to orange ! 

A cold, clammy sweat broke out all 
over me, and a paralysis of fear held 
me spellbound; then a supernatural 
courage, born of frenzy, came to me 
and I stuck my livid face fairly down 
into it; but the yellowish hue yet 
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mocked me. I tried to convince my 
senses that it was merely the light, an 
optical illusion: a figment of the im- 
agination, but even then I knew that 
it was not so. 

The clock striking the hour of nine 
aroused me to some sense of my du- 
ties, and trembling in every limb, I 
went to take the patient's tempera- 
ture. My hand shook so much that 
I nearly broke the instrument against 
his teeth, and when I looked at the 
scale I could hardly believe my eyes. 
It registered 80°, a drop of 20! I 
hurried to the telephone and franti- 
cally called Dr. Jenness; and then, 
as I could do nothing else I dropped 


into the chair and waited, feeling 


that something dreadful was about to 


happen. 


! | 
and 
tugging at my heart-strings. 
| 


How the minutes lagged sat 


lear 
Sud- 


with my eyes tightly closed, 


denly the lamp began to burn dim! 
I had neglected to refill it. I watched 
it for a few minutes, incapable of sum- 
moning up sufficient courage to go 
into the laboratory and get the jar of 
oil; and as I hesitated a sound from 
the couch drew my attention. Dr. 
Kuli had turned upon his back! 

him, but I had 
not taken three steps before I stopped, 


I started towards 
rooted to the spot. I could see his 
face, and even as I had moved, an 
indescribable change came over it. 
The eyes stared, the mouth gaped 
open, a bloody froth gathered upon 
his distended jaws, and forth from his 
throat came a hoarse snarling, then a 
succession of sharp, quick barks such 
as an angry dog might make. 

I turned for the lamp, and as I did 
so I saw the Jachmi goblet burst into 
a myriad of pieces! Recoiling in 
wonder, but nerved to desperation, I 
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seized the lamp, and turning up the 
wick, hurried towards my patient. 
At that moment there came a long 
drawn howl, such as a dying wolf 
might make, then utter silence. I 
held the fast-dying light over his face, 
and never if I live to be a thousand 
years old will I forget the hideous 
sight it revealed. It follows me by 
day and haunts me by night. The 
froth still remained upon his lips, his 
jaws were wide open, disclosing a 
blackened tongue, his eyes stared; 
and even as I gazed, a gray pallor 
crept slowly upward from his neck 
His cheeks fell 
in, and the whole body had the ap- 
pearance of losing one third of its 
weight. Dr. 


and over his face. 


Another second and 
Abbas Kuli was no more. 

I staggered to the chair and threw 
myself into it. Then the light sput- 
tered and went out. 
How long I sat there in the dark I 

not know, 
but were sud- 
denly brought to an acute state by 


do being utterly over- 


come, niy faculties 
the feeling that there was something 
in the room. I knew that it was im- 
possible for anyone to enter as the 
single door was closed, and as I now 
remembered, locked. Yet, by that 
intuition which is sometimes brought 
forward as proof of a sixth sense I 
was sure that 7/wasthere. I strained 
my ears listening for something that 
I yet dreaded to hear, and soon it 
came; a sound of a heavy panting, 
then a scratching, faint at first but 
growing louder, as of claws upon a 
wooden floor. It seemed to come 
from under the couch, but even as I 
thought to locate it, it changed its 
position and appeared to be making 
a circuit of the room. I turned my 


head, following the sound as it 
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moved from corner to corner, when 
suddenly it ceased, and for a mo- 
ment there was silence. 

Like a fiash the conviction came 
that the thing was coming towards 
me! I felt rather than saw it, but 
utterly without the power to 
move a muscle, and so I sat there 
staring straight ahead into the black- 
ness. I thought that I caught a 
glimpse of two gleaming eyes ; 
was a and something 
hairy rubbed against my hand which 
hung over the arm of the chair. I 
think that I should have fainted then, 
if at that instant I had not heard the 
familiar sound of Dr. Jenness's foot- 
steps approaching the door. He 
tried it and finding it locked, called 
out to me to wake up and let him in. 
I fairly flew to the door and threw it 
open, and as I did shape 
rushed between us, nearly flooring 
the doctor, and darted down the cor- 
ridor. 


was 


there 


swift rush, 


so the 


I caught but a glimpse of it, 
a beast half wolf, half dog. 

‘* Well, 
mean ?’’ 
** Strange 
room. 


does. this 
the doctor. 
companion for a_ sick 
And in the dark too. Come, 
man. Where’s your light.’’ 

I explained that it had just gone 
out, and that I had been so busy 
with the patient that I had not had 
time to refill it, but that if he would 
hold a match I would do so now. 

While I was doing tkis I told him 
about the death of Dr. Kuli. He 
did not make much comment upon 


well, what 


sputtered 


come, 


this, saying that he expected it, but 
when I had told him about the 
Jachmi goblet, and the thing which 
had come into being in the room, he 
laughed, and catching wrist, 
made believe to take my pulse, say- 
ing as he did so that I was upset 


my 
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(which I was), and that some purely 
natural incidents had assumed occult 
importance, probably originating in 


the peculiar surroundings. A_ be- 
lief of his in which he was much 
strengthened upon discovering the 


book which I had been reading. He 
advised me to go home and take a 
diaphoretic before retiring. 

The next day Dr. Jenness called at 
my rooms with a cablegram which 
read as follows: 


“Halifax. Steamer detained. 
Place body in tomb 


Broken shaft. 
(Signed) Kutt.” 


‘*What sort of a 
commented 


is this?’ 
Dr. Jenness, ‘‘ First he 
knows that his brother is injured be- 
fore a cable can reach him, and now 
he is aware of his death.’’ 

The per- 
plexed, and so was I for that matter. 

So we buried him. 


man 


doctor was evidently 

I rode with 
Dr. Jenness in the last carriage, and 
as we turned into the cemetery, some- 
thing, I know not what, moved me, 
under pretense of changing my seat, 
to look out of the rear window, and 
there following on behind was the 
shape. For a second its fiery eyes 
looked into mine as if 7¢s had been 
the will which had commanded 


attention. 


my 
I regained my seat and 
said nothing to the doctor, nor did I 
see it again until we were leaving, 
then glancing back surreptitiously I 
saw it come leaping over the graves 
and take up a watching position be- 
fore the door of the tomb. Another 
thing I saw; it limped a little ; and 
I remembered with a chill of horror 
that Dr. Kuli had been slightly lame, 
also. 


I have since, by diligent search in 
encyclopzedias and works of natural 
history ascertained what species of 














THE STRANGE CASE 





beast the thing was. I am con- 
vinced that it was a Turkoman wolf- 
dog. Nothing else describes it. But 
Dr. Kuli never owned a dog. He 
abhorred them. 


Since I have written the above cer- 
tain things have happened which 
have a reference to the mystery. 

Last evening as I sat in my room 
reading there came a knock upon the 
door. I answered it, and upon the 
threshold stood Dr. Abbas Kuli, the 
man we had buried three days be- 
fore ! 


‘* Dr. Kuli!’’ I cried, retreating as 





he advanced into the room. 

‘‘At your service,’’ he answered, 
with a profound bow. 

What else I said I do not remem- 
ber exactly, but I know that it was 
something about his being dead. 

“Ah! You mistake,’’ he said with 
a grave smile. ‘‘ Dr. Kuli, yes; but 
not Dr. Abbas; Dr. Mizra Kuli of 
London.”’ 

‘*QOh,"’ I answered, greatly re- 
lieved. 

‘*You, no doubt, mistook me for 
my poor brother,” he continued. “ He 
was my counterpart. We were so 
much alike that it was necessary that 
we should live apart in order to avoid 
confusion. But even then we were 
not separated except in body, for we 
had a means by which each knew the 
thoughts of the other. Thus it was 
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that I became aware of his accident 
before your message reached me; 
also of his death the instant that it 
occurred, although upon the seas at 
the time. Now I have come to see 
you because Dr. Jenness says that 
you were alone with my brother 
when he died, and had some peculiar 
experiences. Would you mind giv- 
ing me an account ot them ?”’ 

Thus requested I gave him the 
facts as I have written them above. 
Dr. Kuli gave the most profound at- 
tention, and for some time after I 
had finished remained plunged in 
thought. He then arose, and hav- 
ing settled my bill, announced that 
he should leave for Persia with his 
brother’s body as soon as the neces- 
sary legal formalities were gone 
through with. 

‘* But, Dr. Kuli,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘will you not explain these things 
to me ?”’ 

He paused and slowly shook his 
head. 

‘*T am sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
cannot. It was a personal matter 
between my brother and myself, and 
settled an argument of long standing 
between us. On general principles 
it has to do with the ‘ Transniigra- 
tion of the Soul,’ as you call it, but 
there are some things which the occi- 
dental mind is not yet prepared to 
receive. This is one of them.”’ 

And with a quick bow he was 
gone. 





THE 





LITTLE BROWN HOUSE ON THE HILL. 
By Charles N. Holmes. 


There ’s a little brown house on a hill, 
Where the brook and the birds ne’er are still, 
Where the black cricket's song 
And the moonlight last long, 
And the sun rises gladly at dawn. 


There's a wee little boy in a swing, 
Just as free as the larks when they sing, 
Full of frolic and play 
All the whole joyous day, 
Happy years! and the little boy's gone. 


There's a little old man far away, 

Where strange fancies and memories stray, 
Rich in comforts and gold 
Yet his heart ’s never cold, 

As he dreams of the home he was born. 


There ’s an old little house on a hill, 
With the ivy and brown on it still, 
But the swing swings no more 
sy the wide open door, 
And the sun rises sadly at morn. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Thomas H. Stacy. 


Abode of winds forever cool and sweet ; 

So early thou dost find the fleecy snow! 

So late thine arms unclasp to let it go ! 

And source thou art of limpid streams which meet 
In river floods yon whirling wheels to greet, 

From shoulder tips to sunken gorge below 

Is forest wilderness, where gardens grow 

In wanton thrift, unknown to human feet. 


“hy pillars vast from temple aisles arise 
To stay the canopy of drifting clouds 
Whose shadows fleck thy verdant sides. The skies 
Whose morning wraps thee round with misty shrouds 
Bend low at night with lamps for paths untrod ; 
And silence unto silence speaks of God. 























LL the other boarders had 
left Brightbrook farm, but I 
wanted to see a New Hamp- 

not 

believe them when they said I should 





shire October, and did 


be lonely. With mountains, clouds, 
birds, and squirrels out of doors, and 
books, letters, and an open wood fire 
within, ‘‘ Who's afraid ?’’ I said to 
mvself, and waved a cheerful hand- 
kerchief at the departing stage. Then 
with the last Magazine, in 


case I should miss the congenial 
friends, the dear children and their 
cocker spaniel who had companioned 
all my summer walks, I started 
bravely across the fields towards the 
lake. 

The pastures seemed strangely still; 
not a cow was in sight, not a crow 
cawed, not even a chipmunk darted 
had 


brought a handful of beechnuts for 


over the stone walls, though I 


one around whose rocky doorway the 


children had often strewn acorns, 
corn, and even sunflower seeds, which 
always disappeared before our return. 
I left my offering and went on, won- 
dering if he had grown too fat to 
come out of his hole, from having so 
little exercise in collecting his win- 
ter stores. Here and there a rheu- 
matic grasshopper was sunning him- 
self, or a somber black cricket glided 
across my path, but there was no 
sound, and when I had crossed the 
open pasture and entered the lane 


that led through dense spruce woods, 


AN OCTOBER 


dD. 





SURPRISE. 


Bolles. 


intimidated by the si- 


I felt almost 
lence. 

A furtive chickadee fluttered 
among the balsams, but even he had 
no greeting to give, and no flower 
was to be seen save the pale yellow 
stars of the witch-hazel, where once 
the pure dalibarda, the golden jewel- 
weed, and the bright bunch-berries 
had decked the way. 

Reaching at last a gray moss- 
covered knoll, commanding a lovely 
view of Chocorua lakes sleeping at the 
feet of their king, with round-shoul- 
dered Paugus on the left, I sat down 
to rest and to see if quiescence would 
bring mecompanions. It was not long 
before three crows discovered this new 
spot in their landscape, and croaked 
curiosity and disapproval of my black 
I was not quiet 
nor 


dangly enough to be a scarecrow, and 


hat and gray wrap. 
enough to be a dead thing; 


my alpenstock was not exactly a gun ; 
at last they gave me up and flapped 
away, leaving me to gaze and 1ead 
and bask until my watch said ‘‘ time 
to go home.’’ From that moment all 
was changed. As if my turning east- 
ward had broken some spell, my re- 
turn was as exciting as my coming 
had been still. Several magnificent 
bluejays showed themselves, a sweet- 
voiced goldfinch flew over in joyous 
curves, calling to my Boston ears, 
‘* Cochituate, cochituate!’ 
re-entered the lane I came intoa great 


company of robins. They flew up 


and as I 
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from every thicket, out of every tree, 
and with joyous chirruping darted 
back and forth, before and above me, 
as if weaving some-wonderful cats- 
cradle to entangle and stay me. The 
air seemed full of black and russet 
plumage, of friendly 
notes, if not songs. 
Suddenly from an apple tree on my 


summer-like 


right flew something so snowy white 
that I cried out in surprise—stood 
staring—and then hurried to follow. 
Yes, it 
beautiful white as to head, neck, 
breast, and back, with the usual dark 
wings and tail. Six times I had a 
good view of the wonderful beauty as 
it flew from tree to tree with the flock, 
attracting no attention from them; 
unquestionably not only one of the 
party but one of the tribe. Thus, all 
in a moment, my birdless walk be- 
came the event of the month; some- 
thing to make me forever thankful 
that I had outstayed the crowd. 
When all the robins had disap- 
peared I went happily home and wrote 
to a bird-loving friend of my good 
fortune. 


was a white robin! Pure, 


In her reply she told me 
that she had once seen a white robin, 
but hers, more odd, but less beautiful, 
than mine, was evenly divided, the 
whole of one side white, the other of 
the ordinary marking. 

In making a note of my experience, 
I recalled several other instances when 





AN OCTOBER SURPRISE. 


I had enjoyed the sight of one of these 
white freaks of nature. While visit- 
ing in Brookline, Massachusetts, I re- 
peatedly saw an English sparrow with 
one white wing, and my friends told 
me it had been seen there the previ- 
ous winter. 

Some years before, while in Provi- 
dence, in June, I was fortunate enough 
to see a pure white bat, seen at the 
same moment by the friend on the 
doorstep beside me, so that no one 
could doubt it; and in the autumn of 
the Christopher Columbus celebra- 
tion, a white downy woodpecker ap- 
peared to me on a horse-chestnut tree 
in West Roxbury. He looked comi- 
cally like a much used penwiper I 
had, which began life white. I have 
been told of a white deer seen several 
successive winters on Cape Cod, but 
I prize my white robin above all these. 

In describing it to my host on the 
farm, he said he had never seen one 
of these white freaks but once. ‘* That 
was when I was a young man with a 
winter job getting hemlock bark on 
Ossipee mountain. A lot of uscamped 
in an old deserted hut, and the first 
night we went in, out a 
I tell vou he looked 


we scared 
white hedgehog. 
queer enough; not a black hair on 
him, dodging round on the beams 
as the boys threw stones at him; but 


he got away and we never saw him 
again.’ 











ON THE LAKE. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


The evening shadows glance and fall, 
And blend in misty haze ; 

The wood-thrush pipes his lonely call 
As in our lover days. 


The faint perfume of distant fields 
Is borne again to me, 

But heedless of the sweet it yields 
I dream and dream of thee. 


I pluck a lily-bud that fills 
The air with scents of May, 

But ah! its breath no longer thrills 
Since thou hast gone away. 








ALBERT H. SAUNDERS. 


Albert Henry Saunders, born in Georgiaville, R. I., April 3, 1831, died in 
Nashua, September 11, 1902. 

Mr. Saunders was the son of Benjamin and Elizabeth W. (Carpenter) Saund- 
ers, and was educated at Dummer academy, Byfield, Mass., Williams college, and 
by private tutors. After leaving school he accepted a position as paymaster of the 
Ocean mills at Newburyport, Mass., which his father built and operated. He 
remained there two years and went to California, and a little later to Central 
America, where he was employed for a short time on the Panama railway. 
Returning to Newburyport, in 1854, he made a study of architecture for a year, 
and in 1856 removed to Nashua and followed that calling and the occupation of a 
civil engineer until 1857, when he became superintendent of the mills of the Jack- 
son company, of which his father was agent. He remained there until 1866, and 
during the time gave his attention at odd hours to mechanical drawing and the 
development of various devices and machines, which he patented and which 
proved profitable to him. After resigning his situation at the Jackson mills he 


established a machine shop of his own in Nashua and engaged in manufacturing 
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his inventions. He had at one time the largest experimental shop of the kind in 
New England. His main patent was a sizing and distribution machine for cotton 
mills. He also invented and manufactured a card grinder, which was well known 
under his name, and was the inceptor of a nail setting machine, dependent upon 
vibratory motion, used in shoe manufactories. Subsequently he devoted hims_lf to 
architecture. 

Mr. Saunders was a Republican in politics. He served two years in the 
Nashua common council, and represented his ward in the state legislature in 
1862-64. He was prominent in Masonry, and was the oldest Knight ‘Templar in 
the state. He was twice married, first to Abby W. Hatch of China, Me., who died 
in Nashua, and second to Caroline E. Parks of Stowe, Mass. Eleven children 
have been born to him, of whom seven are living, William Edwin, Alfred Whitin, 
Benjamin Perry, Charles Henry, Arthur Lumb, Gertrude May, and Caroline FE. P. 
Saunders. 


HON. ABNER J. ALLEN. 


Abner Jones Allen, who died at Ottawa, Kan., August 5, 1902, was a native of 
Deerfield, born in 1820. 

He resided in Danville several years in his youth, and later married Eliza J. 
Robinson of New Hampton. About 1856 he removed to Springfield, Ill., where he 
was alderman several terms and was serving as city treasurer at the outbreak of the 
war. He was then appointed militagy storekeeper of the state of Illinois, serving as 
such until the state troops became part of the United States volunteers. Making a 
visit to Washington to close accounts between the state and the government, he 
called to pay his respects to his old neighbor and friend, President Lincoln. At 
the interview the president asked him to accept an appointment as quartermaste! 
with the rank of captain. The appointment was accepted, confirmed by the senate 
then in session, the commission made out, signed by Mr. Lincoln. and handed in 
person by him to Captain Allen. During the war he handled millions of dollars 
worth of government property and largely fitted out Sherman’s army for its march 
to the sea. He also served on Governor Yates’s staff as major. 

After the war he was appointed by Andrew Johnson consul to Baden, ii Ger- 
many. In 1868 he went to Kansas, and excepting a brief interval of residence in 
Rogers, Ark.; which town he founded, and of which he was mayor two terms, he 
had ever since made Ottawa his home. For many years he was connected with 
the legal department of the M., K. & T. and the St. Louis & San Francisco rail- 
ways. Always an ardent Democrat, he took a keen interest in politics, and was 
the Democratic nominee for lieutenant governor against P. P. Elder. 

Major Allen leaves a widow and three sons, Willis C., of Kansas City, Mo., 
Arthur J., of Donaldsonville, La., and Harry G., of Dubuque, Ia., and one sister, 
Mrs. Alva B. Collins of South Danville. 


DR. CLAUDIUS B. WEBSTER. 


Claudius Buchanan Webster, M. D., A. M., born in Hampton, December 10, 
1815, died in Concord, September 7, 1902. 
Dr. Webster was the son of Rev. Josiah and Elizabeth (Knight) Webster. 
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His father graduated from Dartmouth in 1798, was pastor of the Congregational 
church in Ipswich, Mass., eight years, subsequently being settled over the church 
in Hampton, where he held the pastorate nearly. thirty years, till his death, and 
where Claudius B. was born. 


He was fitted for college in Hampton, and was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1836, being subsequently honored with the degree of master of arts. Among his 
classmates at Hanover were the Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., LL. D., ex-presi- 
dent of the college; Prof. Erastus Everett, LL. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; ex-Gover- 


nor and ex-Senator James W. Grimes, LL. D., from Iowa; Prof. Edmund R. 


Peaslee, M. D., LL. D., of New York city, and Hon. John Wentworth, LL. D., 
member of congress from Illinois. 


For a short time after graduation he was principal of the South Berwick, Me., 
academy. He was then, for three years, engaged as a civil engineer in railroad 
work at the West, subsequently returning home and engaging in the study of 
medicine, and graduating from the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1844. He practised medicine for a time, but soon gave it up, and was for six- 
teen years principal of the Norwich, Conn., Female academy. In 1862 he resigned 
to take a position as assistant surgeon in the army. After the war he returned to 
Norwich, and, in 1870, he was appointed United States consul at Sheffield, Eng., 


holding the position till 1886, and gaining considerable wealth therein. Return- 


ing to the United States after a tour of the world, he subsequently spent his time 
in a leisurely way, residing generally in Concord. 

October 31, 1844, Dr. Webster married Mary Elizabeth Webster of Pembroke, 
who died in Sheffield, forty-two years later, without children. He was always 
strongly interested in Dartmouth college, and was president of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association of Concord. 


REV. ANTHONY C. HARDY. 
Anthony Colby Hardy, born in Hebron, October 13, 1828, died in Concord, 
September 15, 1902. 

Mr. Hardy was next to the youngest of fifteen children of Daniel Hardy, who 
removed from Hebron to Lebanon, and was long a prominent citizen of that town. 
He was educated at the Lebanon Liberal Institute, subsequently studied theology, 
and was licensed to preach by the New Hampshire M. E. Conference in 1861, and 
his different pastorates were as follows: Moultonborough, 1861-62 


2; Croydon, 

1863-64; Manchester, 1866-"68; Hinsdale, 1869; “supply,” 1870-’73; Ports- 

mouth, 1873~—'74; supply, 1875-’79; East Canaan, 1879-’80; Haverhill, 1882; 
! 


Lake Village, 1883. Meanwhile he served as chaplain of the Eighteenth New 


Hampshire Regiment in the War of the Rebellion. 


He was actively interested in educational affairs and was state superintendent 


of public instruction in 1870-71. From 1875 


‘78 he was principal of the Normal 
academy at Penacook. For many years, up to its dissolution in 1898, he was sec- 


retary of the Provident Mutual Relief Association. In 1894 he severed his 


connection with the Methodist Episcopal church, and united with the Protestant 
Episcopal, in which he received deacon’s orders, and supplied temporarily in 
various parishes. 
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August 30, 1848, Mr. Hardy married Eliza Martin of North Ferrisburg, Vt., 
who survives him with seven children,—Mrs. Abbie M. Coombs of Winchester ; 
Rev. Lucius M., of Pomfret, Conn.; Walter D., of Concord; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shepard of Barrington, R. I.; Anthony C., Jr., of Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Emma 
Robinson of East Concord, and Carl D., of Concord. Lunette B. died in infancy, 















and William H. was killed some years since in a railway accident. 


HON. JOHN M. PARKER. 





John M. Parker, born in Goffstown, September 17, 1822, died in that town, 
September 20, 1902. . 

Mr. Parker was a son of William and Hannah (Adams) Parker. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at Hopkinton and Derry academies, and on the 
death of his father in 1843 succeeded him, in company with a brother, D. A. 
Parker, in the lumber, mercantile, and farming interests which he had long con- 
ducted, and the operations of the firm were upon a large scale till the death of 
I. A. Parker in 1896. 

Politically Mr. Parker was a Republican and active in public life, serving in 
both branches of the legislature, as a county commissioner, member of the execu- 
tive council, and a member of the state board of equalization from its creation in 
1879 till 1900. He had also served as postmaster, and in other public positions. 
He was a director of the Merchants’ National bank, and the Hillsborough County 
Savings bank of Manchester, and a charter member of the Amoskeag Veterans. 

In 1854 he married Letitia C., daughter of Capt. Charles Stinson of Dun- 
barton, who survives, with three sons, Chas. S. and Frank A., firm of Parker 
Brothers, merchants, of Goffstown, and Henry W. Parker, a wholesale grocer of 
Manchester. 














DR. RUFUS H. KING. 


Rufus H. King, M. D., the oldest practising physician in Carroll county, died 
at his home in Wolfeborough, September 17. 

Dr. King was a native of the town of Wakefield, born September 26, 1821. 
He was educated at Phillips Andover academy, at the old Tremont Medical 
schoo] in Boston and Bowdoin Medical college, graduating from the latter and 
settling in practice at Kittery, Me., in 1847. He subsequently practised at New- 
ton, Mass., and at Newark, N. J., but located in Wolfeborough in 1860, where he 
ever after remained, acquiring an extensive practice. He was a member of the 
Carroll County Medical society, of Morning Star Lodge, No. 17, A. F. & A. M., 







and Lake Council, No. 247, R. A. He was an examining surgeon under the fed- 






eral government from 1868 to 1884, and was later again appointed, holding the 
position at the time of his death. He left a widow, two daughters, Mrs. H. E. 
Haines and Mrs. Sewall W. Abbott of Wolfeborough, and one son, Dr. William 
R. King of Lynn, Mass. 


EDITOR'S AND PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The protection, or proper conser- 
vation, of the forests of the state will 
be one of the more important sub- 
jects with which the next legislature 
will be called upon to deal. Largely 
through the efforts of the ‘* Society 
for the Protection of the New Hamp- 
shire Forests,’’ of which ex-Gover- 
nor Rollins is president, and which 
has now, and has had for some 
months past, a most thoughtful, in- 
telligent, and thoroughly educated 
forester in its employ, in the person 
of Mr. Philip W. Ayers, who, after 
graduating from Cornell university, 
pursued a course of study at the 
New York School of Forestry, con- 
nected with that institution, a strong 
sentiment has been developed among 
the people in favor of some practi- 
cal movement by the legislature in 
this direction ; the women’s clubs of 
the state having, by the way, in no 
small measure aided in strengthening 
this sentiment, while the State For- 
estry Commission, the Board of Ag- 
riculture, through its institutes, and 
the Grange or Patrons of Husbandry, 
have also contributed in the 
direction. 


same 


what action will be 


attempted 


Precisely 
sought or 
course, 
though 


cannot, of 
now be stated, 
the society mentioned is 
urging, and to some extent already 
securing the adoption by Granges, 
institute meetings, women’s clubs, 
and other bodies, of a_ resolution 
calling upon the legislature, at its 
coming’ session, to enact measures 
providing (1) for a state nursery for 


definitely 


the propagation and distribution at 
cost for use within the state of seed- 
ling trees and tree seeds, of varieties 
adapted to New Hampshire soil; (2) 
for the exemption from taxation for 
a term of years of all land properly 
planted to trees: (3) providing for a 
forest survey of the mountain region 
of the state to ascertain the extent, 
character, value, and ownership of 
the forests, with a view to a. possible 
national forest reservation. 


The importance of the matter of 
scientific forestry, from the stand- 
point of revenue alone, is empha- 
sized by the situation growing out of 
the present protracted miners’ strike 
in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, producing, as it has, 
an unprecedented 
fuel 


shortage in the 
market throughout the entire 
eastern section of the country, anda 
consequent unparalleled increase in 
the price of fuel of all kinds. With 
three fourths of the present land area 
of the state occupied by some form 
of forest growth, at the present time, 
there ought, with proper care, to be 
no difficulty in providing therefrom, 
in the years to come, all the fuel that 
may be required for domestic pur- 
poses within our borders, without 
impairing the permanent supply, 
and the possibility of the constant 
recurrence of these mining troubles 
should be a powerful stimulus to the 
thoughtful study of forest conditions 
and possibilities 
and particularly 
of the state. 


among the people, 
by the land holders 
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Another ‘matter of importance that 
will command the attention of the 
next legislature is the subject of 
‘‘ good roads,’’ or highway improve- 
ment. At each of the last two ses- 
sions more or less comprehensive 
measures looking to the adoption of 
a general system of highway im- 
provement were introduced, but 
failed to command tbe necessary 
support for their adoption. There 
will, unquestionably, be another at- 
tempt made in the same direction the 
coming winter, and the movement 
more persistently followed up than 
ever before. In this connection, also, 
may properly be mentioned 
the movement, which will be again 
strongly pushed, for the construction 
of a state highway or boulevard up 
the Merrimack valley from Nashua 
to the White Mountains. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of this latter 
movement it has many earnest sup- 
porters in Nashua and Mauchester, 
and will doubtless have a strong 
backing in the delegations 
those cities. 


there 


from 


In addition to the enjoyable au- 
tumnal excursions to the White 
Mountains, which have been a 
source of the highest pleasure to 
thousands of people, the Boston & 
Maine railroad will, during the pres- 
ent autumn, as heretofore, run its 
popular Boston excursions from all 
points along its lines, thus enabling 
the people to visit the New England 
metropolis at slight expense, and 
pass a few days in this great his- 
toric, educational, social, and busi- 
ness centre, at the most convenient 
as well as interesting season of the 
year. The best of all classes of en- 
tertainments will be in progress dur- 
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ing this period, especially notable 
being the great annual exhibition 
known as the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Fair,’’ 
an inspection of which, in all its vast 
and varied departments, gives the 
intelligent observer practical educa- 
tional advantages such as no course 
of reading or school attendance can 
insure. Great numbers of people 
have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity presented by these excur- 
sions in the past, and more are likely 
to do so this year than ever before. 
The annual Boston excursions, in- 
deed, have come to be one of the 
most notable features in the manage- 
ment of this great New England rail- 
way system. 

Fast Coaling of the Steamer 

‘¢ Empress of China.’’ 

On a recent voyage of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’s steamship 
Empress of China, when owing to a 
delayed departure from Vancouver 
she was required to make a fast pas- 
sage, the coaling agents at Nagasaki, 
Japan, were asked to make a special 
effort to coal the ship with despatch. 

They responded so well that the 
ship received into her bunkers 1,210 
tons of coal in 3 hours and 15 min- 
utes, or 372 tons per hour, which is 
the record of the port. 

As this coal was all handled from 
lighters to the ship by coolies—men, 
women and children—in small bas- 
kets, an appreciation may be had of 
the feat performed. 

Tourists and travelers, on business 
or pleasure bent, proposing to visit 
either the Central West, Northwest, 
Pacific coast, or the Orient, will make 
no mistake in patronizing the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, whether com- 
fort, convenience, or scenic beauty 
along the line be sought. For circu- 
lars and all necessary information, 
address. H. J. Corvin, D. P. A., 
304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















